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In the new fourth edition, greater emphasis is placed 
on the philosophy and basic concepts of business. 
The book, designed for a general course for all business 
students, ties together all business and economic knowl- 
edge into a meaningful pattern that will help the student 
who plans to work in business or to own his own business. 
The student is first given a broad view of business with its opera- 
tions, functions, and scope and then he moves on through the 
phases of organizing, financing, establishing, operating, and man- 
aging a business with all its related influences and problems. 


Realism is built into the textual material of BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT. Examples are taken directly from both large and 
small businesses. The emphasis is placed on small business because these 
examples are easier to understand by a student and because most busi- 
nesses are small. The student is shown how principles relating to small 
business also apply to a medium-sized or large business. 


An optional workbook and four tests are available. 
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YOU CAN TELL A BIG DIFFERENCE 


2». When your 
students are 


timed 





The 7th Edition 
201 CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


... gives a higher rate of speed with 


control in less time 


The student is constantly challenged in the seventh edition 
to reach higher rates of speed and to achieve greater 
accuracy at the same time. Some of the built-in teaching 
procedures that guarantee outstanding classroom results 
are: clear-cut explanations for the teachers in presenting 
new material, carefully labeled drills specifically designed 
for effective demonstration and imitation, technique cues 
and marginal notations to remind the teacher and the 
student of things to do in order to gain greater skill, and 
step-by-step procedures for administering skill-building 
activities to aid in evaluating student performance and 
progress. The simplified scales for the determination of 
word rates on writings of various lengths also save time 
for both the student and the teacher. 


These are a few of the many reasons why 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING will make a big difference in your classes. 
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Editorial 


Why Didn’t We Think of That? 


The National Office Management Association has been increasingly con- 
cerned with the lack of well-trained young men and women to ‘‘man the desks’”’ 
of business, industry, and the professions across the nation. In 1956 NOMA 
produced a significant brochure entitled Clerical Employment Trends in the 
Office. This was the result of a national survey of the number and kinds of office 
workers which would be needed by 1960. The study, and the brochure, produced 
significant facts but not enough new employees. 


Last March, NOMA invited twenty-five business educators and ten business- 
men to a two and one-half day Workshop in Alexandria, Virginia, which was a 
real challenge. The participants were urged ‘‘to consider current and emerging 
problems related to the trend business education should take during the sixties.”’ 


Many times I have asked myself, and other business teachers, the question, 
‘“‘Why didn’t we think of that?’’ We, as business teachers, should be exerting 
much greater leadership in our profession. Now that NOMA has conducted the 
conference, and has produced some highly significant findings, we should 
(a) make every effort to become acquainted with the recommendations and 
(b) cooperate fully with our local NOMA Chapter to help implement the recom- 
mendations in our various business communities. 


NOMA has taken another significant step in helping business teachers. Last 
May, the Washington, D.C., Chapter of NOMA conducted an all-day conference 
entitled ‘‘Guidance Counselors Workshop in Business Education.” Sixty 
counselors accepted the Chapter’s invitation to attend. At the close of the con- 
ference, the counselors indicated they would like to attend more such sessions. 
Some frankly indicated they were just not familiar with the opportunities and 
challenges of careers in the business field. 


This pilot program is now in the hands of every NOMA Chapter across our 
country and in Canada waiting to be put into action. Each business teacher and 
business school owner or manager should call his local chapter and offer coopera- 
tion. This is our opportunity to help counselors, business leaders, and business 
trainees meet NOMA’s demand for more well-trained men and women. 


OL 2e, 


Paul Pair, yn. ee Pair Schools of Business, 


Chicago, ois; president, National Business 
Teachers Association 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
SCIENCE, 
AND MATHEMATICS 


by Bruce |. Blackstone 
U. S. Office of Education 
Division of Vocational Education 


Washington, D. C. 


Forceful suggestions for the present and the 
future of business education are offered 
in this article. 


Today, like all days, is time for a change. 
Mankind moves to continual change as the 
normal pattern of his existence. There are 
only two directions man can move, forward 
or backward; there is no such thing as stand- 
ing still for man. Man: is not a comfortable 
animal; he lives on uncertainty and chal- 
lenge. Of uncertainty and 
challenge, we have plenty to- 
day! 

The prophets of gloom in 
our professional ranks tell us 
that things are not as they 
were and as a result must now 
be worse. This line of reason- 
ing does not ring true. 
Granted, that in some areas 
things are going badly, that 
worthwhile business education 
activities are being cut back; 
nevertheless, change is not 
always bad just as it is not 
always good. 

Are the prophets right about 
business education? I doubt it very much. 
Throughout the nation, some business edu- 
cation programs are growing and some are 
falling behind. The statistics available at 
the national level are limited, yet a study of 
the growth pattern of business education in 
1955-1959 indicates that business education 
teacher training is advancing much more 
rapidly than other similar fields. We tend 
to over-emphasize the woeful and under- 
estimate the quiet achievements we have 
been making. One looks into a cloudy crystal 
ball when he attempts to predict the po- 
_ tential of office employment, yet the trend 





lines are steadily upward in demand. The 
U. S. Department of Labor reported that in 
1955 about 8.4 million persons were em- 
ployed in the clerical field; today there are 
about 10 million. It is predicted that 11.0 
million would be needed in 1965 and 13.7 
million in 1975. If these predictions are 
taken at face value, a monu- 
mental task would face busi- 
ness and office education. 

Automation does not seem 
to be an immediate major 
cause for alarm in the national 
picture for office occupations. 
Shifts within the office or 
organization, additional re- 
ports, and new procedures 
seem to create more jobs, not 
less, in the office field. The 
U. S. Department of Labor, 
in Adjustments to the Introduc- 
tion of Office Automation,} 
studied the effect of the intro- 
duction of electronic! data 
processing on personnel. One year after the 
introduction of electronic data processing, 
the following data were reported: 2,808 em- 
ployed, 53.3 per cent had no change in posi- 
tion, 31.3 per cent did change their position, 
19.7 per cent were re-assigned within the 
same work unit, while 11.8 per cent were 
transferred (1.9 per cent transferred to the 
computer unit and 9.9 per cent to other 
units). 

The study indicated that 67.4 per cent of 
2,372 employees held the same grade one 
year after introduction of electronic data 
processing, 31.2 per cent had a higher grade, 


1 Adjustments to the Introduction of Office Automation, Bulletin No. 1276, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Government Printing Office, (Washington, D. C., May, 1960). 
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and 1.4 per cent had a lower grade. This 
would indicate that we are not facing major 
unemployment in the immediate future as a 
result of automation in office activity. A fur- 
ther indication is the fact that the average 
unemployment rate for the year 1960 for 
clerical and kindred workers was 3.8 per cent 
as opposed to the total unemployed rate of 
5.6 per cent. 

As reported in Employment and Earnings, 
Volume 7, February, 1961, the clerical field 
has one of the lowest unemployment figures 
among working classifications and yet the 
newspapers are full of “office workers 
wanted” ads. 

This basic information indicates that there 
is a legitimate need for office education to 
meet the demand of business and govern- 
ment office employment. The demand seems 
to be growing rapidly and there seems to be a 
secure ““vacuum of jobs” to be filled by per- 
sons wishing a lifetime career of office ac- 
tivity. All of this indicates that we in busi- 
ness education are in a sound position to 
play a part in the development of the second 
largest work classification of employed per- 
sonnel. Fifteen per cent of the total em- 
ployed of the nation are in the clerical area. 
The nature of the work done by these persons 
is essential to our economic and defense 
development. Therefore, we can conclude 
that we should proceed in the effective de- 
velopment and utilization of the manpower 
potential of our nation. 

The nation seems to be faced with a felt 
need to change our educational system, to 
permit it to do the job it is purported to do: 
provide better citizens for the community 
and provide social efficiency so that the 
better citizens can function more adequately 
in the body politic. There is today a search 
for a better educational system, a system 
which is more functional, to meet the de- 
mands of today and not the needs of the 
past. Thisisgood Never before have we had 
the opportunity to develop an adequate edu- 
cational program in this nation. Now, at 
least, we have the challenge and the chance. 

Basically, those supporting desirable 
change today are seeking a better, more 
functional education, a better preparation 
for life. They assume that because we are in 
a changing environment today, we are dif- 
ferent than we have been in the past — 
I doubt it. Think of the feelings of the 
Roman teacher who was faced with the in- 
troduction of the Arabic numeral and all 


that it involved. Think of the effect upon 
the field of medicine with the introduction of 
the preposterous germ theory which pro- 
posed invisible little creatures who could kill 
without evidence. Think of the teacher of 
the social sciences at the time of the indus- 
trial revolution and the changes he must 
have faced with the break-through in pro- 
ductive capacity and its effect upon society. 
All of these persons were involved in a 
moment in history where change shodk the 
social organization. We are on the threshold 
of a similar change in our social environment 
at the present time. 

One of the reasons which explains the de- 
mand for change in the school system of 
today is the failure of past education to 
equip persons adequately to live in the world 
of today. Failure to understand the methods 
and procedures of today have led persons to 
look backwards to certain catch phrases as, 
“if it’s tough, it is good.” The theory of 
mental discipline, with its assumption of 
automatic transfer, has been widely dis- 
credited professionally, but this information 
has not reached the critics of the public 
schools. 

Many of the critics today look backwards 
to a selective educational program which 
enrolled only a small portion of the total 
population of our nation. It is true that 
many of the persons who took the science 
and mathematics courses of that period did 
advance and become the leaders of our 
society today. It is conveniently overlooked 
that an intensive selective process on a social 
and economic basis was active at that time 
in the schools. The assumption of a casual 
relationship between certain course areas 
which are rigorous and the leadership posi- 
tion of persons going through this program 
30 years later is extremely questionable. 

Let us be positive in our thinking. Let us 
not look backwards and defend our portion 
of the school program on the basis of the 
number of hours of instruction we have had 
available in the past. There is a stronger 
argument for time and rigor than, “it was 
good in the past.”” Rather, let us look posi- 
tively at the needs of society at the present 
time and the predictable needs for the future 
and demand our legitimate instructional seg- 
ment on the basis of need. 

Business education certainly serves the 
two major functions of the school: the de- 
velopment of citizenship, and the develop- 
ment of social efficiency. One major section 


*Em ployment and Earnings, Volume 7, No. 8, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, (Washington, D. C., February, 1961). 
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of a sound program deals with the develop- 
ment of the ability of students to use the 
services provided by business. This is the 
basic business section of business education. 
This information is certainly needed by all 
individuals of our society to increase their 
social efficiency. The second major section 
of business education is office education, 
which deals with the vocational production 
of services for business. Certainly, the indi- 
vidual who has learned to earn his living in 
an office career has a greater opportunity to 
be a good citizen than one who has only the 
ability to think about the problems and does 
not have a saleable skill. 

In other words, let us establish what the 
military would call a “mission” for both 
basic business, which is general education, 
and office education, which is vocational edu- 
cation, then move directly to the achieve- 
ment of this mission as our contribution to 
the economic and defense posture of the 
United States. 

We should look at what may be called the 
principle of the objective in our programs; 
determine what are the probable experiences 
which will be faced by our students when 
they enter their vocational life; and provide 
learning experiences which will equip the 
students to meet these experiences satis- 
factorily. This puts emphasis upon the 
ability of the student to be effective in the 
office as it exists at present and to meet situa- 
tions in the future. It tends to reduce the 
emphasis upon specific skills which are 
needed, but as only a part of the total need. 

Most of the objections made by business 
educators to the increasing emphasis upon 
mathematics and science in the schools are 
really objections to having the emphasis on 
these programs squeeze out a certain num- 
ber of class periods from the business se- 
quence, or the diverting of students from 
business courses to other areas. This is a 
problem primarily of school organization. 
What has been the impact of the reported 
new emphasis upon science and mathematics 
in the secondary schools? The latest U. S. 
Office of Education® figures cover the period 
just before the ““Age of Sputnik” and indi- 
cate that in the decade of 1948-1949 to 1958-— 
1959 the number of high school students in- 
creased 45.2 per cent while the number 
taking science increased by 58.6 per cent and 
the number enrolled in mathematics in- 
creased by 72.7 per cent. This is an increase 


over the enrollment gain of 13.4 per cent in 
science and 27.5 per cent in mathematics. 

Needless to say, this increase has put addi- 
tional strain on the curriculum; there are only 
so many hours in a day to be filled. It is im- 
portant that the business teacher take an 
active part in curriculum revision activities 
and present adequately the legitimate part 
played by business education in the school 
program. 

Do we need mathematics and science? Cer- 
tainly, we do! As part of general education, 
the ability to understand the rapid strides 
which are changing our environment is 
needed. Science, however, is applied tech- 
nique. It does not, in itself, create “clear 
thinking” nor is it necessary that all of our 
citizens be thoroughly conversant with all 
of the aspects of science which are being pre- 
sented in the public schools at the present 
time. An understanding of mathematics as a 
tool is desirable for students. But certainly, 
the ability to work problems of a sophisti- 
cated nature is not a necessary factor in the 
life of most citizens. 

Business education would do well to stress 
the fact that its students take basic courses 
which help provide a common cultural 
heritage. These required courses make up 
about 56 per cent of their school work. The 
students also take vocational courses which 
will help them to earn their living effectively. 
It is necessary for us not only to be able to 
“think about” but also to “think and do.” 

Office education needs to establish an 
effective communication system emphasizing 
the lifetime career in office activity and make 
a particular effort to get this information to 
the other teachers of the school. Let us teach 
for the probable experiences facing our stu- 
dents when they leave the school; develop 
the skills, techniques, and occupational in- 
telligence which will help our students after 
they leave the school. Then, evaluate the 
on-the-job skills of our students, follow them 
up, and report their success. Let us tell our 
story. 

Because the vast majority of persons in 
the clerical and kindred classification are not 
in the stenographic area, let us put specific 
emphasis upon training for this growing need 
of our nation. Certainly, the stenographic 
area requires a growing attention because we 
are not now able to fill the demand for secre- 
tarial personnel. 

(Concluded on page 191) 


8Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathematics in Public High Schools, 1958, OE-29021, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, U. S. Government Printing Office, (Washington, D. C., 
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ECONOMIC EDUCATION— 
A CHALLENGE 


TO BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


by John C. Gilliam 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Read this article for some concrete 
suggestions on how business edu- 
cation teachers can promote a 
knowledge of economics. 


In recent years a great deal has been 
written relative to economic education in 
the high schools. An examination of this 
literature reveals a growing feeling among 
educators, industrialists, economists, and 
other interested groups that economic educa- 
tion should be a part of the general education 
of every high school student. If one studies 
the evidence carefully, it is difficult to arrive 
at any other logical conclusion. 

Among the leaders in the economic educa- 
tion movement is the American Economic 
Association. In 1960 this association ap- 
pointed the National Task Force on Eco- 
nomic Education to study the economic edu- 
cation problem. Recent statements issued 
by the task force leave no doubt as to the 
desirability of including economic education 
as a part of the general education of every 
secondary school student.! 

The United Business Education Associa- 
tion, a Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, sponsors the Policies 
Commission for Business and Economic 
Education. A report released by this com- 
mission, ““This We Believe About Business 
Education in the High School,” exemplifies 
the current trend of thinking on the part of 
professional business educators relative to 
economic education.? 

“Although the” vital importance of eco- 
nomic education is now being recognized, it 
is apparent that much has to be done if it is 
soon to become an accepted part of the gen- 
eral education program for secondary school 
students in the United States. At best, the 


establishment of mass programs in economic 
education will probably take several years; 
therefore, immediate action is vital. 

The purpose of this article is to re- 
emphasize the importance of economic edu- 
cation and to indicate the role that business 
educators should play in the development of 
programs in this field. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION 

For over a decade the United States has 
been engaged in a cold war with the com- 
munist nations, and there has been a con- 
stant danger of a real shooting war breaking 
out. During these years we have placed 
great emphasis on the development of new 
weapons, such as a variety of bombs and 
missiles. More recently, the race into space 
has brought attention to the many types of 
rockets and other instruments relating to the 
conquering of space. 

When a nation such as ours is confronted 
with the pressures of a cold war, and the 
constant possibilities of a “hot war,” it is 
only natural for its educational system to 
come under immediate scrutiny. The first 
question asked is, “What steps can be taken 
to improve the educational system to help 
the United States meet the challenges of a 
cold or a shooting war?”” The most readily 
apparent thing to do is to improve programs 
in mathematics and science. After all, these 
are the basic tools for developing better 
bombs, missiles, rockets, and other such de- 
vices. As a result, renewed emphasis has 


David R. Francis, ‘Economics Courses Face Overhaul in High Schools,” The Christian Science Monitor 


(October 9, 1961). 


2Policies Commission for Business and Economic Education, This We Believe About Business Education in the 


High School (1961). 
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been placed on these subjects at almost every 
educational level. 

There is no doubt about the desirability of 
developing strong programs in mathematics 
and science. Certainly we must recognize the 
need for adequate programs in these fields, 
but these programs must not be developed 
at the expense of other vital areas of the total 
curriculum. While concentrating on one 
apparent need, we are prone to overlook some 
of the obvious key considerations. 

As Americans, we have often been accused 
of being “economic illiterates.” This state- 
ment is no doubt true. Few Americans can 
accurately describe the characteristics of 
our capitalistic system; and still fewer can 
describe the characteristics of the other 
major economic systems of the world — 
socialism, communism, and so forth. It is 
difficult for us to answer such questions as: 
What is the underlying philosophy of 
capitalism, socialism, and communism? 
What is the nature of each of these systems 
and on what principles are they established? 
How do these systems contrast with each 
other? How does the standard of living in the 
United States compare with the standards of 
living in other nations of the world? These 
questions are typical of the economic under- 
standings essential for every American. Our 
economic system is in a struggle for survival, 
yet we cannot adequately describe ourselves 
or our opponents. Yes, as Americans we are 
indeed economic illiterates. 

The importance of economic education is 
further emphasized by a glance at a typical 
American newspaper, and by analyzing the 
materials heard and seen on radio and tele- 
vision. Through the various news media we 
are constantly confronted with economic 
issues. Terms such as deficit financing, 
foreign aid, federal aid to education, urban 
renewal, unemployment compensation, so- 
cial security, old age medical assistance, gross 
national product (GNP), and unionism or 
labor-management relations illustrate a very 
few of the many common terms we have 
added to our vocabulary. How many high 
school graduates can intelligently discuss 
these and many other basic economic con- 
cepts? How is it possible for any of us to be 
intelligent readers or listeners without eco- 
nomic literacy? Yet, these are the major 
issues of our times. Not only are they eco- 
nomic issues, but they are political issues 
as well. If these are political issues, how 
capable are we as Americans of making 
intelligent decisions at election time? Do we 
abuse our sacred right of free elections? 
I think we do! 
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The basic problems of the United States 
and the world today are economic in nature. 
The conditions that have brought about the 
cold war and the resulting emphasis on 
mathematics and science are basically eco- 
nomic problems. Our educational system 
cannot continue to ignore these problems. 

The importance of economic education 
cannot be denied. Consequently, there is a 
growing feeling that it should be an im- 
portant part of the general education of 
every secondary school student in the United 
States. It is in this respect that business 
education should play an important role. 


THE ROLE OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The following organizational chart indi- 
cates that business education should be com- 
prised of information handling, distributive 
education, and economic education. Al- 
though we refer to business education and 
economic education separately, economic 
education should be a subdivision of busi- 
ness education. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Information Distributive Economic 
Handling Education Education 





For the most part, business educators have 
limited themselves pretty much to a rather 
narrowly defined area within the subdivision 
of information handling. Traditionally we 
have stuck very closely to typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping. In recent years 
we have made some progress in the area of 
distributive education, but not enough. At 
the same time, we have done almost nothing 
in the area of economic education. 

Business education, especially in the col- 
leges and universities, has been under attack 
throughout the United States. Ordinarily 
this criticism is ridiculous and can be at- 
tributed to the uninformed and to profes- 
sional snobbery. However, business 
education can rightly be criticised. The 
fundamental fault of business education lies 
in our failure as business educators to utilize 
our talents. Speaking economically, this is 
nothing more than a misallocation of re- 
sources. Business education should be doing 
more than teaching typewriting, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping. We are prepared to make 
a tremendous contribution to society; but 
until we make the necessary adjustments, 
we must accept a certain amount of justifi- 
able criticism. 
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Let us examine the ways in which the busi- 
ness educator is capable of making a greater 
contribution to society. A study of the busi- 
ness teacher education programs in member 
schools of the National Association for Busi- 
ness Teacher Education (N.A.B.T.E.) re- 
veals clearly that business education teachers 
have a much broader preparation than they 
utilize.* 

N.A.B.T.E., in a statement of proposed 
business teacher certification policies, makes 
the following recommendations in regard to 
the distribution of credit hours over the total 
business teacher education program.‘ 


1. General Education 38-42% 
2. Professional Education 16-24% 
3. Business and related subject 

matter 38-42% 


Numerous other recommendations have 
been made regarding the proper distribution 
of the various parts of the business teacher 
education program. However, the consensus 
of opinion is that approximately 40% of the 
business teacher education program should 
be devoted to business and related subject 
matter. As an average of about 126 semester 
hours are required for graduation in member 
schools of N.A.B.T.E., this means that a 
minimum of 50 semester hours in technical 
and related business education subjects are 
necessary to meet the recommendations of 
this organization. Although several 
N.A.B.T.E. schools do not require the recom- 
mended number of semester hours in business 
education subjects, many member schools 
have programs conforming very closely to 
the recommended standards. Other member 
schools are revising their curriculums in 
the direction of the recommendations. 

Though requirements differ in member 
schools, business teachers trained in 
N.A.B.T.E. institutions might be expected 
to have a minimum amount of technical and 
related business education training as fol- 
lows: 


Semester 

Subject Matter Hours 
1. Typewriting 6 
2. Shorthand 6 
3. Accounting 6 
4. Office Machines 3 
5. Economics 6 
6. Business Law 3 


Semester 
Subject Matter Hours 
7. Other required or elective courses 
in business and/or economics 20 
50 


Training of this type does not auto- 
matically qualify the business teacher as a 
top notch economic educator. More spe- 
cialized economic education programs must 
be developed for this. But, what are we 
doing with the training we have? There is 
the argument that background training adds 
depth and quality to our skill teaching, and 
this is no doubt true. However, we still are 
not using our talents to the utmost. 

Business educators are the people who 
should be promoting economic education. 
What other group in the secondary schools 
has had the training and is in a position to 
promote economic education more than the 
business educators! Yet, business educators 
tend to shy away from anything but the 
skills; and economic education to date has 
been promoted largely by economists, busi- 
ness leaders, and by professional organiza- 
tions. The time has come for business 
educators to push economic education. 

Some of the things that the individual 
business education teacher can do to support 
economic education are: 

1. PROMOTE ECONOMIC EDUCATION BY: 

a. Letting fellow teachers and the admin- 
istration know about the movement in 
economic education. 

b. Talking up economic education at pro- 
fessional meetings. 

c. Talking up economic education to local 
civic groups. 

d. Publicize economic education activities 
through the media of newspapers, 
radio, and television. Schools are in- 
fluenced to a large extent by people out- 
side of the ranks of professional edu- 
cators. Public opinion is important 
and without public support economic 
education programs will have difficulty 
materializing. 

2. UNDERGO IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR ECO- 

NOMIC EDUCATION BY: 

a. Taking formal course work. Teachers 
working on advanced degrees should 

(Concluded on page 188) 


3John C. Gilliam, A Study of Business Teacher Education Programs in Member Schools of the National Asso 
ciation for Business Teacher Education, Doctoral Dissertation, State University of Iowa (1959). 


‘National Association of Business Teacher Training Institutions, Criteria for Certification of Business 


Teachers, Bulletin 56 (1952). 
5John C. Gilliam, op. cit. 
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PREVIEW 


THE NEED 
FOR 
AN FBLA CHAPTER 


by Arrdis F. Sheridan 
Grant High School 
Portland, Oregon 


Is your school ready for an FBLA Chapter? 
Read some of these preliminary considerations. 


During summer school this past year 
several business education teachers discussed 
the problem of starting’a Future Business 
Leaders of America organization in their 
school. Why hasn’t this activity been 
organized before? Should teachers originate 
the plans? Since a crowded activity calendar 
already exists, would the ad- 
ministration favor another 
club activity? 

These are only three of the 
common questions frequently 
asked by many teachers who 
wish to give students the 
opportunity to participate in 
the benefits of an FBLA Club. 
Uncertainty as to the proper 
way to begin an _ extra- 
curricular activity often pre- 
vents the inception of that 
activity into the school cur- 
riculum. For a somewhat 
simple answer, let’s view this 
problem in conjunction with 
another phase of education — that of the 
wise presentation of movies. 

A good teacher would never think of 
showing a movie without first previewing it 
and comparing the content with desired 
objectives. Yet, this same teacher’may give 
little or no thought to the planning of many 
club activities, which last much longer than 
a twenty-minute film. 

As each movie is different, so is each ac- 
tivity. As you expect each movie to meet 
certain requirements, standards, and needs 
or objectives, so should each activity. Thus, 
as you preview each movie, so should you 
preview any student activity. 
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First, you must establish the educational 
needs which this activity is expected to 
satisfy. Second, you must decide if this 
organization will meet these objectives far 
better than any other activity or program. 
Third, you must determine if the students 
themselves will be interested in this club; for 
again, as a movie needs to be 
interesting and appeal to the 
audience, so must an activity 
appeal to its participants. 

In order to preview your 
school situation to determine 
the need for an FBLA Chap- 
ter, you will want to consider 
more closely these three ques- 
tions which are essential to 
the justification of any ac- 
tivity in the school. 

SHOULD AN ACTIVITY MEET 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE STU- 
DENTS? In this area give 
thought to general objectives 
as well as specific objectives. 
You should determine how FBLA can help 
students understand their responsibilities 
as citizens of the community and society by 
learning to work cooperatively together; use 
leisure time more wisely; respect other 
people; and make new friendships. You 
should also determine how FBLA will pro- 
vide a chance for leadership development, 
and how it can give training in democratic 
principles. 

Specifically, FBLA will offer students with 
a special interest in business an opportunity 
to develop these interests in companionship 
with other students having like interests. 
Further, the club may continue classroom 
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activities, increase use of saleable skills, 
and give students experience in participating 
in a nationally organized activity. Guidance- 
wise, it should help students in making a 
more sound decision regarding an appropri- 
ate business vocation. 


In considering this principle, also take a 
look at the needs of your particular depart- 
ment, school, and community. Various 
possibilities for meeting public relations 
needs should be explored. News of club work 
printed in community newspapers, radio 
and TV broadcasts, direct reports by stu- 
dents, and programs and projects may bring 
the business department, school, and stu- 
dents closer to the community. FBLA can, 
likewise, create additional interest in busi- 
ness subjects among the students and im- 
prove classroom attitudes. 


Sometimes it is much more feasible to 
carry out certain activities through a club 
rather than in the regular classroom period. 
For example, a speaker may be unable to 
spend a full day at a school talking to each 
class, but he would be able to reach the 
interested students within one activity 
period. Additionally, the club may be better 
able to provide certain services to the com- 
munity. Mimeographing projects and 
handling mass mailings are just several such 
learning-service programs. 


Consult the library and other community 
resources to help you develop ideas for an 
up-to-date, worthwhile program. 

CAN FBLA BEST ANSWER STUDENT NEEDS? 
This is an important point to consider as the 
required national and state dues may make 
the club prohibitive to some students unless 
your school subsidizes activities. National 
affiliation provides prestige, additional help, 
ideas in programming and projects, and 
competition for awards and degrees. But 
before arriving at any conclusion on this 
point, Hollis Guy, FBLA executive director, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., should be contacted for complete in- 
formation. 


If FBLA does not meet educational objec- 
tives, or if these objectives can be better met 
by different activities, there is no justifica- 
tion for having this organization. It may 
frequently be the case, however, that a busi- 
ness organization will be the only activity 
which some students will join. This is espe- 
cially true if the only requirement for mem- 
bership is that the student be interested in 
business, and is taking or has taken a busi- 
ness’ subject. Keep the club open to all 
students on this basis. 
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ARE THE STUDENTS INTERESTED IN FBLA? 
Often teachers must be the motivating force 
when introducing a new activity in a school; 
however, attempt this in such a manner that 
the students feel the club was their idea from 
the very beginning. 

Returning to the analogy of a movie, re- 
member that before showing a movie to 
students you prepare them with an appro- 
priate background on the subject and 
establish a receptive mood for certain ideas 
and objectives. You may do the same with 
an activity, and in much the same way. 
Why not develop attractive bulletin boards 
emphasizing FBLA projects carried on in 
other schools, have visiting student speakers 
illustrate the work of their organizations at 
assemblies, or send representatives to visit 
other chapters and, possibly, the state 
FBLA convention. 

Organization of the club should be post- 
poned until such time as positive interest is 
shown on the part of the students. When it is 
evident that sufficient interest does exist, 
concerned teachers can help initiate pre- 
liminary meetings and organization pro- 
cedures. Good planning from this point will 
help the program gain stability and enthu- 
siasm. 

Once your preview is completed you 
should have ample evidence with which to 
convince the principal and other administra- 
tive personnel of the desirability of the 
FBLA program. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES 


Third Edition 
by John Pendery 


This material is a combination text- 
book and workbook. It can be used 
as an independent project in office 
practice, arithmetic, or bookkeeping. 
There are ten assignments requiring 
20-25 hours for completion. The work 
involves computing wages and salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions 
from wages, and preparing payroll 
reports and records. 


List price, $1.32 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. 
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A ROOM 
FOR 
KCONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


by Arthur A. Delaney 
New Hyde Park Memorial High School 
New Hyde Park, New York 


This article contains some good sugges- 
tions on the teaching of economic 
geography. 


Take a walk past the business education 
classrooms in your school. A glance at each 
door will tell you what is being taught be- 
hind the closed portal. Neatly labled door 
markers identify this room as being devoted 
to “Office Machines”’ or that room as being a 
center for “Shorthand Practice.” Is this an 
amazing situation? Hardly, for among all of 
the traditionally established departments of 
secondary school instruction, the business 
education division is the one which is usually 
the most efficiently and competently man- 
aged. 

If a visitor enters the office machines room 
his gaze will meet with little to surprise him. 
He will find students eagerly engrossed in 
learning the fundamentals of complicated 
business machines. He will view the tradi- 
tional devices which help turn the wheels of 
our ever expanding commercial world. He 
may even notice an IBM computor or identi- 
fication machine, for many of our more 
fortunate, high income area high schools 
have been able to afford basic machines 
which testify to truly up-to-date concepts in 
office management. If the visitor observes 
carefully, he will note that machines are a 
fixed part of the room. Further observation 
will plainly indicate that each room is per- 
manently assigned to facilitate instruction 
in the subject matter for which it has been 
planned. No thinking school administrator 
would, for example, schedule English stu- 
dents to sit and to learn among the play-back 
machines installed to aid the teacher of 
shorthand. 

But what about economic geography? The 
visitor looks in vain for a room which is de- 
voted to the teaching of this commercial 
subject. If he asks a student the location of 
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the economic geography room, his query will 
be answered with, “It’s up in 304 during the 
morning. In the afternoon it’s in 107. Last 
year it was taught some place on the second 
floor; some classes may still be taught there.” 
Assuming that an inquisitive visitor pursues 
the conversation a little further, he might be 
told that Mr. Jetsam, who is assigned to 
teach economic geography, is a “floater.”’ 
The word “floater,” used as an adjective, 
will be found in few dictionaries. It is a 
colloquial pedagoguism which denotes a 
teacher who must figuratively float with his 
students from room to room. Mr. Jetsam is 
in an unenviable predicament, and so are the 
students who cannot sit in a room which is 
purposely devoted to the teaching of eco- 
nomic geography. 

Why does this situation exist in so many 
of our high schools? One reason is that eco- 
nomic geography has been often regarded as 
a spurious or irregular subject. Its academic 
origin is questionable. The logic behind its 
placement in subject matter departments 
will often defy description. Sometimes eco- 
nomic geography is taught as part of the 
social studies program. It is placed here 
because the subject deals with countries, 
and the social studies teacher deals with 
world areas. Some schools will include it as 
part of the science department, often as an 
adjunct to the earth science course. Since 
economic geography teachers “talk about” 
rocks and minerals, not to mention pedology, 
the subject is often allocated to the science 
division. Where schools are not fortunate 
enough to have departments of geography — 
and few have them — economic geography 
is placed, like a poor cousin, into the schedul- 
ing of the business department. When one 
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considers the fundamentally commercial 
aspect of economic geography, it seems 
logical that the business education division 
might well be the best home for the subject. 

Another reason for this situation lies in 
the unfortunate fact that many naive ad- 
ministrators simply do not regard the sub- 
ject as important enough to merit its own 
room. Often it is taught as an elective sub- 
ject. Pupils enroll because driver education 
is filled, or because another credit is needed 
for graduation, or even because so many 
have found it to be an easy subject to pass. 

Whatever reason a student may have for 
registering for a course in economic geog- 
raphy, several propositions remain para- 
mount. If the subject is important enough 
to occupy its place on the school’s master 
schedule; if it is deemed worthy enough to 
be granted college entrance credit; and if it is 
regarded as. valuable enough to engage a 
qualified and salaried teacher; then it must 
be important enough to be taught success- 
fully. Economic geography can be taught 
successfully only if the subject is accorded a 
proper atmosphere and respect. One way 
for the subject to gain respect, as an integral 
part of the total curriculum, is to allocate 
permanent and purposeful instructional 
space to it. 

Too many instructors teach economic 
geography in a manner which is reminiscent 
of the principles which guided nineteenth 
century education. It is usually a straight 
textbook course. A good text is an invalu- 
able tool, but not when the teacher uses it as 
a vehicle by which students undergo the 
rigors of memorizing dull lists of products, 
natural resources, and production figures. 
Unless classroom instruction is meaningful, 
the resultant lessons are monotonous, rou- 
tine, and lacking in direction. A student, 
adept at mnemonics and endowed with 
sufficient self-discipline, will have little 
trouble with the standard economic geog- 
raphy course. A little memorization and a 
little classroom recitation will generally re- 
sult in a passing grade. Most students, how- 
ever, shy away from such a course. 

Economic geography must be taught in a 
room which will stimulate the student’s 
natural curiosity. It is an inspirational sub- 
ject. It is a subject which not only arouses 
interest, it also encourages the imagination. 
But how will the student’s imagination be 
stimulated by walls which display pictures of 
Shakespeare’s London or the Indians of the 
Longhouse? — thought will not be directed 
towards our economic world. What about 
the teacher? Even if the instructor is truly 
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devoted to the discipline of economic geog- 
raphy, he can not really be content to teach 
in such non-geographic surroundings. He 
may subconsciously tend to view his subject 
as one which is boring and tedious. Students, 
unfortunately, will tend to reflect their 
teacher’s outlook. 

Not only will the economic geography 
room stimulate directed thoughts, it will also 
facilitate and improve instruction. Compe- 
tent instruction in economic geography in- 
volves a teaching style that can not be 
adequately facilitated in a classroom which 
is devoted to other subjects. Just imagine 
chemical or biological experiments being 
undertaken in the typing room! 

Economic geography is a demonstration 
subject. It can, if taught by a dedicated 
teacher, be a class which undertakes practical 
and developmental experiments. The geog- 
raphy teacher requires instructional appa- 
ratus which goes far beyond the pages, of a 
text or the slate of a chalkboard. The basic 
tools of the geography teacher: maps, 
charts, globes, models, and product speci- 
mens, must be readily at hand. Picture the 
instructor toting such equipment from floor 
to floor with every ring of a change-of-class 
bell. He may do it for a few days or even 
weeks, but soon his incentive will give way 
to badly frayed nerves. 

Not only will the geography room aid 
instruction, it will also be economical in 
terms of money saved and of time econo- 
mized. Geography teachers need to have 
their equipment within easy reach. Much 
valuable instructional time is wasted by 
sending students to one of the storerooms in 
a vain hunt for a physical relief globe. The 
class and teacher must wait for a report on 
the elusive teaching aid; it is often difficult to 
determine which — the class or the teacher— 
loses patience first. 

Adequate apparatus storage facilities 
should be provided within the room. 
A handy file of flat pictures is essential to 
competent geography teaching, but often as 
not, the teacher can not requisition a filing 
cabinet. Yes, and if such a requisition is 
filled, in which room will the file be placed? 
Has a cabinet been provided for the storage 
of mineral specimens and samples of natural 
resources? One economic geography teacher 
has partially solved the problem by using 
the back seat of his automobile as a storage 
area. While he may state with pride that his 
instructional materials are located within 
five minutes of his classroom, his wife’s 
statements echo little pride. 

(Concluded on page 192) 
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SUPERVISION 
OR 


SNOOPERVISION? 


This article suggests ways 
in which supervision can be 
more effective. 


As school systems expand due to factors such 
as population growth or school consolidation 
programs, many problems arise. A number 
of these problems are centered around super- 
visory activities. Superintendents have 
added supervisory personnel to their ad- 
ministrative staff. These supervisors are 
now experiencing a situation which super- 
visors in business and industry have faced 
for years. This situation is, in reality, one 
of asking the question, “Shall we have super- 
vision or snoopervision.” 

Supervisors in newly created positions are 
fortunate in that they are in a position to 
build their program from the start and pos- 
sibly avoid entangling situations. Periodi- 
cally experienced supervisors find it ad- 
vantageous to take a critical look at their 
supervisory activities. 

Information, or the lack of it, is the culprit 
which causes supervisory activities to be 
labeled snoopervision rather than supervi- 
sion, and numerous problems arise in con- 
nection with the use of this information. 
There are those problems created in deter- 
mining whether a ‘sufficient amount of 
information has been gathered as well as 
those measuring the value of the informa- 
tion. Even the process of securing informa- 
tion can be troublesome. 

Let us consider in this article the problems 
faced by a supervisor, who recognizes that 
he must have information to properly dis- 
charge his responsibilities. It is often in the 
searching and collecting of this needed in- 
formation that the supervisor is called a 
“snooper’ and his activities dubbed 
““snoopervision.” 
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by W. Donald Nelsen 
Greeley Commercial College 
Greeley, Colorado 


“Snoopervision” —a word that makes 
some supervisors smile; some supervisors 
turn away; while other supervisors turn red 
with rage. Let us take a look at this word. 
To snoop implies an effort, ability, or talent 
for uncovering information. However, the 
type of information uncovered and the way 
this information is used causes the term to 
have an unpleasant connotation. 

Unpleasant or not, the concept of snooping 
is popular if we can judge by the widespread 
use of the term. In fact, the effectiveness of 
the supervisor is largely determined by the 
positive and professional way he applies the 
techniques back of the term “snooper- 
vision.” 

Assuming, then, that supervisors are 
necessary for the proper operation of our 
school systems and that the term snooper is 
often used, whether warranted or not, what 
can be done by the supervisor to create an 
effective supervisory climate? 

One of the supervisor’s prime respon- 
sibilities is to try to understand what might 
cause a subordinate to use the term 
“snooper.” Psychologists say that many of 
those using the term are thinking of their 
own experiences and the reasons back of their 
actions. They possess fear, resentment, and 
memories of unpleasant activities involving 
supervisors and others in positions of author- 
ity. At the present there is little one can do 
about past experiences but to recognize them 
and to strive to prevent similar occurrences in 
the future. 

Of course there may be other reasons that 
the term “‘snooper” is used. For many it is 
merely the fact that the supervisor is con- 
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sidered to be part of the administrative pic- 
ture, and as such automatically presents an 
ominous picture. The idea too often prevails 
that the boss looks out for his own interests 
first, last, and always. Thus, even the title 
supervisor can place an obstacle between him 
and the subordinate. 

In other instances evidence points to the 
fact that workers like to team up and stick 
together. One employee, receiving deserved 
admonition from the supervisor, is able to 
secure sympathy from fellow workers and 
thus create another barrier toward effective 
supervision. Still other individuals just seem 
to take pride in seeing plans and planners 
fail. These individuals, for no apparent 
reasons, strive to counteract actions of the 
supervisor. 

Finally, it must be recognized that a man 
does not become an expert simply by calling 
himself one; neither does a person become 
an effective supervisor merely by assuming 
or receiving the title. A supervisor recogniz- 
ing these factors can take steps to overcome 
the obstacles and to build an effective super- 
visory climate. 

To permit the supervisor to do an effective 
job, it must be assumed that the supervisor’s 
place in the organization has been properly 
established; the administration has given 
proper consideration to the selection of the 
supervisor; and seniority, family ties, and 
other similar factors are recognized, but only 
as contributing factors, not as the sole reason 
for appointments to supervisory positions. 
When assignments have been made the ad- 
ministration will have delegated the au- 
thority necessary for the supervisor to 
perform his duties. The administration must 
also have provided and used the necessary 
channels for the communication of plans and 
objectives to all persons involved. 

The supervisor assuming his respon- 
sibilities under these conditions is well on his 
way toward a successful career, but there 
still will be numerous instances in which his 
decisions and actions will make the difference 
between effective or ineffective results. 

It is a paramount rule that before a super- 
visor makes a decision he should have all of 
the information necessary for making the 
proper decision. Unless the supervisor is in 
an extremely favorable position this informa- 
tion is seldom available, much less auto- 
matically placed in his hands. In some 
situations past records are available but lack 
of organization makes them difficult to use. 
In other instances the records are so sketchy 
that their value must be questioned. 
A supervisor in attempting to verify and 
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complete such records must ask questions, 
thus creating an opportunity to be called 
snooper. 

Teachers, as do most workers, desire to be 
selected for special jobs and to be considered 
for promotions, especially when additional 
recognition and remuneration is available. 
In fact, many problems arise because some- 
one else gets the job. Yet when the super- 
visor attempts to secure information about 
the worker in order to match jobs and men he 
is often accused of snooping, of asking ques- 
tions which are none of his business. Even if 
the supervisor asks no questions but merely 
attempts to observe the teacher, the teacher 
often objects. 

People thrive on recognition of a job well 
done. Even with routine day to day per- 
formance on the job the teacher needs a 
feeling that the boss is satisfied with his 
efforts. However, let the boss try to deter- 
mine what is being done and he is accused of 
snooping. 

It is readily recognized that many compli- 
cations arise in these situations because of 
the lack of rapport between the supervisor 
and the teacher. The rapport necessary for 
effective supervision is present when’ a 
healthy teaching environment based upon 
sound human relations principles has been 
created. In a healthy teaching environment 
the supervisor: 

Recognizes teachers. He recognizes not only 
who they are but what they are — influenced 
by past and present experiences and future 
hopes. 
Encourages participation by teachers in 
plan making and in putting plans to work. 
Helps to provide guides to effectiveness of 
the job being done. 
Keeps workers informed; when answers are 
not forthcoming the workers supply their 
own. 
Understands the place and purpose of his 
job in the total educational picture. 
Makes notations daily on observations and 
conversations, thus developing a profile of 
the situation. This avoids decisions based 
merely on the latest or the most unusual 
event. Handy devices on which to make nota- 
tions are 3 x 5 cards and they can quickly be 
sorted and filed; easily bringing related in- 
formation together. 

Thus it can be seen how important in- 
formation is to the creation and building of 
rapport. Since rapport is a key factor to the 
teacher’s reactions to supervision, the super- 
visor must consider this _ relationship. 
A check by the supervisor on the following 

(Concluded on page 191) 
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GUIDE 
FOR 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The following business education guide for action 
was developed by a committee of school administrators 
and business educators for the State of Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of this information was to place before 
business teachers and administrators definite guides 
that might be considered in the development and ezx- 
pansion of a flexible business education program. 


The committee defined the three 


major objectives 


of each business department and have suggested means 
of achieving these objectives and methods of implementing 


these means. 


MAJOR OBJECTIVE NO. 1. To train for 
occupational competence in office, 
sales, and managerial occupations in 
business and industry. 

MEANS OF ACHIEVING OBJECTIVES. 1. Coop- 
erate in the development of a guidance pro- 
gram that provides counseling for each pupil 
in problems of occupational choice and 
organize a business education curriculum de- 
signed to give adequate training to prepare 
for this choice. 

2. Provide responsible leadership on the 
local level to insure that the organization 
and future development of the business edu- 
cation curriculum shall be in line with cur- 
rent socio-economic conditions. 

3. Establish lines of communication with 
the whole community to develop greater 
public understanding of business education 
programs and interest in them. 

IMPLEMENTATION. 1. Business education 
should accept the responsibility for the 
needs of the marginal, average, and above- 
average pupils. This can be done by 
developing different sequences within the 
framework of the business education cur- 
riculum. One of these sequences should 
include an accelerated program for above- 
average pupils that will enable them to take 
enough academic work for college admission. 
Since a minimal number of boys enroll in 
business education subjects, the guidance 
programs should present information about 
the opportunities for advancement of men 
in this field. 

2. Supervision in business education pro- 
vides a contact point for administrators 
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when help or information is needed in this 
area. Supervisory leadership should provide 
the following advantages: representation, 
professional judgment at the source of ex- 
perience, and coordination. The effectiveness 
of a business education program will be en- 
hanced when a local supervisor with the 
cooperation of his department makes follow- 
up studies of former pupils, surveys 
businesses in the employment area, inter- 
prets the business education program to the 
community, administers the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies, observes and con- 
sults with teachers, and the like. 

3. The ways or means in which schools and 
communities can work together so both may 
profit are proficiency cards, personnel direc- 
tory, placement, lay-advisory committees, 
letter to parents of pupils, and special 
publications. Lay-advisory committees 
should be drawn from the area of pupil 
enrollment and the areas into which gradu- 
ates go, and not limited to the political sub- 
division where the training is given. The 
groups represented on this type of a com- 
mittee should include business, education, 
industry, and labor. 

MAJOR OBJECTIVE NO. 2.: To offer pro- 
grams that will develop personal use 
competencies beneficial to anyone. 

MEANS OF ACHIEVING OBJECTIVES. 1. Plan 
physical facilities and purchase equipment 
consistent with the needs of the business edu- 
cation curriculum. 

2. Organize research activities in business 
education basic to the development of cur- 
riculum materials. 
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3. Include in the daily program of instruc- 
tion only those assignments and activities 
which have educational value and are part 
of a sequence of planned learning experiences 
that make optimum use of a pupil’s time. 

IMPLEMENTATION. 1. The efficiency of the 
instructional program in business education 
is greatly influenced by the physical facilities 
and available equipment. Physical facilities 
should be carefully planned by school ad- 
ministrators and business education per- 
sonnel before a school is constructed or 
modernized with thought given to the 
possibility of eventually expanding the size 
of the department. Equipment should be 
selected on a long-term basis and a replace- 
ment policy should be maintained. The 
development of up-to-date long-range budget 
and equipment plans (five- to ten-year 
period) for the business education program 
is valuable. Funds for the maintenance of 
equipment should be budgeted. 

2. In business education, the application 
of valid research findings is essential, and 
expansion of the experimental technique is a 
desirable procedure. Instructional emphasis 
should be based upon research techniques 
such as analysis of the labor market, survey 
of business offices and stores, and follow-up 
studies of graduates of the business educa- 
tion course. Consideration should be given 
to the advisability of repeating significant 
research studies. Increasing the coverage 
should provide a more adequate basis for 
determining findings and arriving at conclu- 
sions. 

3. Since less time is spent now than 
formerly in teaching subjects such as book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting, opti- 
mum use should be made of the available 
time. Policies should be adopted relative to: 
(a) the nature of typewriting and other 
assignments that business education classes 
are called upon to do for the school and the 
community; (2) classroom interruptions that 
may have an adverse effect on instruction in 
such subjects as office practice, shorthand, 
and typewriting; and (3) class size. 

MAJOR OBJECTIVE NO. 3. To contribute 
to the development of those under- 
standings and skills basic to intelligent 
living in our economy. 

MEANS OF ACHIEVING OBJECTIVES. 1. Pro- 
vide for initial, refresher, and upgrading 
vocational competencies on the adult educa- 
tion level suitable in method and content to 
the objectives and needs of the participants. 

2. Include adequate training for the. eco- 
nomic education of each pupil in the cur- 
riculum. 
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IMPLEMENTATION. 1. The maximum de- 
velopment of the capacities of all citizens is 
considered essential to the continuation of 
the economic and social development of the 
nation. Business education as part of adult 
education can help maximize the develop- 
ment of potential trained manpower. Busi- 
ness education curriculum planning should 
consider adult education as a continuation, 
expansion, and enrichment of the secondary 
school curriculum, emphasizing a certificate 
of proficiency rather than a diploma-type 
program. On-the-job training being done by 
employers should be recognized as an im- 
portant part of adult education, and coopera- 
tive development of these training activities 
is an area that needs greater emphasis. 

2. At least one course such as general busi- 
ness or business economics should be pro- 
vided for every pupil. He will then have an 
opportunity to become more competent in 
dealing with daily economic decisions and 
current economic issues. All pupils should 
learn the practical value of budgeting, credit, 
insurance, thrift, and personal record 
keeping. All citizens should know the 
meaning of taxes; the use of transportation 
services, bank services, and communication 
services. They need to study about govern- 
ment regulations of business and the degree 
of regulation that should be permitted. Ob- 
jective attitudes toward such applied eco- 
nomic problems as labor-management rela- 
tions and social security should be developed. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
THIRD EDITION 


by Wanous and Wanous 


Here is an all-purpose book that you can use 
repeatedly throughout all of your typewriting 
classes. It is a paper-bound book in which 
there are numerous different types of selective 
drills, such as those emphasizing figures, diffi- 
cult reaches, individual letters of the alphabet, 
rhythm, difficult words, and many others. 


An examination copy will be sent on request 
if you will consider it for class purchase. 


List price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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ESSENTIAL? 


KCONOMICS 


by Richard Brown 
Lebo High School 
Lebo, Kansas 

and 

Victoria Daily 
Buhler High School 


uhler, Kansas 


The results of a survey illustrate 
there is much to be taught about 
economics. 


Did you ever stop to consider whether there 
was a reason for American schools requiring 
that every student take English courses from 
the first grade through the eleventh grade? 
Did you ever wonder why it should take 
eleven years of formal study in a subject 
that should be simple since students use the 
English language every day of their lives? 
Did you also wonder why it is necessary to 
have courses in American history required 
in grade school, high school, and college? 


While you were wondering, were you ever 
puzzled over the fact that students usually 
are never required to study a course in 
economics? Do we expect boys and girls to 
absorb understanding of the economic sys- 
tem under which they live and work without 
formal study? Or is it considered unnecessary 
to understand the economic system of 
America? 


Newspapers and periodicals are con- 
tinually reminding the American public that 
the American economic system is in compe- 
tition with an economic system that promises 
to “bury us” and promises that “‘your grand- 
children will live under communism.” With 
these statements and with this competition 
in mind Alpha Delta Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon undertook a research project to 
determine whether the high schools of 
Kansas are teaching basic business and eco- 
nomic information in such a manner as to 
make the American public intelligent buyers 
and consumers who possess an adequate 
understanding of the American economic 
system. 


In order to determine the basic business 
and economic facts everyone should know, 
we analyzed six national studies and selected 
one hundred items in at least four of the six 
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studies as being thought necessary for eco- 
nomic literacy. These six studies were: The 
Importance of Business Information to People 
in All Occupations, E. C. McGill, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia; A Study of 
the Business Activities, Interests, and Under- 
standings of Secondary Pupils and Adults as a 
Basis for Determining Subject Matter Content 
and Grade Placement of Basic Business Edu- 
cation in Secondary Schools, Paul F. Muse, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; What is 
Basic Business Competency? Ray G. Price, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Eco- 
nomic Concepts Everyone Should Know, 
Glenn D. Overman, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; Basic Economic Concepts, 
John H. Moorman, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; Key Understandings in Eco- 
nomics, Council for Advancement of Second- 
ary Education, Washington, D. C. 
Members of Alpha Delta Chapter selected 
from the basic list of one hundred concepts 
the sixty that they considered most im- 
portant for inclusion in a basic business and 
economic test. This sixty item test was 
printed by the Department of Business and 
Business Education, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, and mailed to thirty- 
three cooperating schools throughout 
Kansas. Approximately fifteen hundred 
seniors in thirty-three selected Kansas high 
schools took the test. These schools are 
located throughout the entire state of Kansas 
and are representative of both large and 
small high schools. Upon completion, the 


tests were returned to us for checking. 

Out of the sixty questions on the test, only 
one student made a score of forty-six. The 
median score for all schools was thirty-one. 
On thirty-four questions, over 50 per cent 
of the students gave the wrong answer. 
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The test results showed that high school 
seniors in Kansas have a confused notion of 
how American capitalism works. They did 
not understand labor unions and had very 
little idea of how the money and banking 
system operates. Without this vital under- 
standing of economics these boys and girls 
are making wrong choices without realizing 
the dire effects of these choices on their eco- 
nomic future. An economic system that must 
depend upon the free will and free choice of 
the people can be successful only when those 
people understand the effect of their actions 
on the economic system as a whole. 

Over 50 per cent of the graduating seniors 
taking the test think that over half of the 
American labor force are union members; 
that most labor negotiations are settled 
by strikes; that labor unions should not be 
allowed to organize on a national level; 
and that the bargaining power of labor is 
equal to that of management. 

Why do students think that the majority 
of American workers belong to unions? Is it 
because there is wide publicity given to labor 
union activities? These students apparently 
have never had it pointed out to them that 
out of a labor force of over seventy million 
less than seventeen million workers belong 
to unions. 

More than half of the seniors taking the 
test think that a centrally planned economic 
system will use its human and natural re- 
sources more efficiently than a free enterprise 
system; that government planning would 
produce goods and services that people want 
better than production in the market system; 
that the tax portion of the dollar that one 
spends results in more real benefit than any 
other amount spent; and that the only way 
that medical needs can be met is by some 
government sponsored project. 

These seniors also think that the national 
income depends upon the amount of gold 
backing the money supply; that undis- 
tributed profits are not necessary to maintain 
and increase means of production; that 
capital funds are not derived from savings; 
and that while the individual should be re- 
sponsible for his own security, that in a 
welfare state the government does not take 
responsibility for the individual’s security. 

It is our opinion that a similar survey 
made in your area will bear results the same 
as those experienced in Kansas by showing 
the lack of economic concepts by young 
people. Certainly, Kansas is a small area 


when compared to the entire United States; 
but, we believe that this lack of economic 
education in this small area is typical of the 
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condition which exists throughout our 
country. 

Can an educational system be adequate 
that allows its graduates to fail to understand 
that eighteen billions in gold reserve could 
not possibly be the only thing responsible 
for five hundred billions in gross national 
product? Have educators done their job 
well when they have not taught all students 
the basic difference between the competing 
economic systems of the world? 

Can America afford an educational system 
that disregards its responsibility of teaching 
about its own economic system when that 
system is in competition with an ideology 
that promises to defeat America not by war 
but in the field of economics? Are American 
educators ready to admit that the American 
economic system, even with all of its faults, 
has not given its citizens the highest standard 
of living in the world? Are American educa- 
tors ready to admit that a small elite group 
can make decisions for an entire society with 
more wisdom than those citizens can make 
for themselves? In the long run, do American 
educators believe that this small elite group 
would continue to make decisions in the best 
interests of all citizens, or does history show 
that it is human nature for decisions to be 
made for the good of the elite group who are 
in power? 

The only way to teach a subject is to teach 
it thoroughly. Educators recognize the need 
for eleven years of English, for a minimum 
of eight years of mathematics, for at least 
three years of science, and they are now 
recommending two to four years of foreign 
language; yet they still do not consider it 
necessary that the one area of education 
upon which the present form of economy 
rests is taught. 

How long can educators remain blind to 
the fact that capitalism is losing in the race 
for the minds of men the world over through 
America’s failure to believe in the system by 
which she has become strong and which has 
given her citizens the highest standard of 
living in the world. Educators must wake 
up to their responsibility for teaching how 
the American economic system operates. 
Economics must be taught in every Ameri- 
can high school. It is not too late, but it is 
very late. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


A 20-page booklet, No. —_ — be sent without 
charge to any interested teach 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 






Cali ' Carleen 
Forkner 
Boynton 





Here are some of the reasons why the twenty-first edition of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is easier to 
learn and easier to teach: 





Added emphasis on posting in the first bookkeeping cycle 


A logical sequence of chapters that makes controlling accounts more 
easily understood 


@ More emphasis on step-by-step procedures that are keyed to the illustra- 
tions by number and color 

@ Improved readability through shorter words, shorter sentences, and 
shorter paragraphs 

@ Self-checking procedures for ten problems in the first ten chapters 

@ Drills For Understanding for a mastery of the principle of debit and 
credit 

@ A practical five-column journal to give realism in the first bookkeeping 
cycle 

& 

& 


@ The easier adjustment of merchandise inventory 
through profit and loss summary 

Three-colored illustrations of standard ruled book- 
keeping forms 

Three comprehensive projects covering bookkeep- 
ing principles and procedures 

Supplementary problems for extra credit to be 
used in place of the regular problems at the end 
ot each chapter 

Workbooks, practice sets, achievement awards, 


standardized tests, teachers’ key, and teachers’ 
manual 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 44 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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Studebaker Memorial 


Announcement has been made thet a nine- 
floor dormitory building which will house 
nine hundred students will be built on the 
campus of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, and will be named in honor 
of Dr. Mark E. Studebaker. 

Dr. Studebaker, who passed away on 
June 23, 1957, served as head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Ball State 
Teachers College for thirty-six years. 

His career as a business teacher and ad- 
ministrator spanned a period of forty-four 
years. He served as president of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions and of the National Council of 
Business Education. Dr. Studebaker was 
also one of the organizers of the Indiana 
Business Educators Club and was responsible 
for organizing Pi Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
on the Ball State campus. 

The various wings of the building will be 
named in honor of Dr. Studebaker’s col- 
leagues. 


New Delta Pi Epsilon Chapter 


A new chapter, Alpha Lambda, of Delta Pi 
Epsilon was installed at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, recently. 

Installation services were conducted by 
Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State Uni- 


versity, University Park, the immediate past. 


president of the organization. 
Alpha Lambda is the thirty-fifth chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon and the first new chapter 


to be installed during the silver anniversary ° 


year. 
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Hannah Joseph Promoted 


Announcement has y 
been made by Paul A. | 
Miller, superintendent of 
schools, Syracuse, New 
York, of the promotion 
of Hannah B. Joseph to 
the position of assistant 
supervisor of business 
education and employ- 
ments services. 

Mrs. Joseph received 
her Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s degrees from the 
College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Syracuse 
University, | Syracuse, 
New York. She has been a teacher in the 
Syracuse Public Schools since 1936, and since 
1958 has served as coordinator of office 
occupations. 

Mrs. Joseph is currently the president of 
the Business Teachers Association of New 
York and has been an active member of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, and the United Business 
Education Association. 





Mrs. Joseph 


Tennessee Officers 


At the luncheon meeting of the West Ten- 
nessee Education Association on October 13 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. Dell Virginia Helms, Overton 
High School, Memphis; vice president, 
Mrs. Frances Guthrie, Central High School, 
Memphis; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Minneola 
Morris, Treadwell High School, Memphis. 
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Promotion for Robert E. Wiper 


Announcement has 
been made by Daryl 
Chase, president, Utah 
State University, Logan, 
of the promotion of 
Robert E. Wiper to the 
position of chairman of 
the Business Education 
Department at the uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Wiper has a 
Bachelor of Arts and a 
Master’s of Education 
degree from Willamette 
University, Salem, Ore- 
gon. At the present time 
he is completing work on 
his Doctor of Education degree at Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Prior to his coming to Utah State Uni- 
versity, he taught at Oregon State College 
and at high schools and adult education 
centers in the State of Oregon. 





Mr. Wiper 


American College of 
Business Opens 


American College of Business, West Palm 
Beach, Florida, enrolled its first group of 
students on April 1, 1961. The newly 
completéd, two-story, $150,000 educational 
building provides fourteen air-conditioned 
classrooms. ‘The classrooms are equipped 
with the latest models of machines and 
office equipment. 

Cecil B. Wood is president and B. L. 
Carroll, administrator of the new school. 


Doctorate for Walker 


Charles R. Walker, special instructor in 
education at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, has been awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education by that university. 

The title of Dr. Walker’s dissertation is 
“Business and Economics in the General 
Education Programs of Colleges and Uni- 
versities.” 

Dr. Walker received his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Prior to his present position at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, he taught in high 
schools and colleges in Oklahoma. 
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@ valuable book 


for 
all students 


WORD STUDIES 


4th Edition—By Walter and Lamb 


® for spelling classes 


® for business English or 
regular English classes 


© for shorthand classes 


© for office practice classes 


The arrangement and content of 
WORD STUDIES make it an ideal 
basic textbook for the high school 
spelling program. It will provide the 
training on words — how to spell 
them and how to use them — that is 
so vitally needed by most high school 
students. 


In many schools, where it is not fea- 
sible to offer a spelling program, this 
vital training is given in other 
courses — English, shorthand, or of- 
fice practice. The emphasis on word 
building, word usage, correct pro- 
nunciation, correct syllabication, and 
use of the dictionary in WORD 
STUDIES makes it particularly help- 
ful as a supplement to regular 
courses. The over-all plan of the 
book makes it easy to select the ma- 
terial needed for special emphasis. 


An optional workbook, an inventory 
test, six achievement tests, and a final 
examination are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Burlingame, Calif. 


Cincinnati 27 
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At the annual meeting of the Southeastern 
District of the Louisiana Business Education 
Association Mrs. Erna Sanders, office occu- 
pations coordinator, Istrouma High School, 
Baton Rouge, was elected to the office of 
president. Other officers include: vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ouida Whalen, Baton Rouge 
High School, Baton Rouge; and secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Paula Miley, Denham 


se a 
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Shown above left to right: vice president 
Mrs. Erna Sanders, Istrouma High School, Baton Rouge; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Paula Miley, Denham Springs 
High School, Denham Springs : 


Louisiana Officers 


Springs High School, Denham Springs. 

The theme at the annual meeting was 
“Meeting Office Standards Through Im- 
proved Instruction.” R. L. Higginbotham, 
supervisor of business education, Houston 
Independent School District, Houston, 
Texas, acted as consultant for the meeting. 

The 1962 meeting of the organization will 
be held in Baton Rouge. 


Fim 


Mrs. Ouida Whalen, Baton Rouge High School, Baton Rouge; president, 








Lois Thompson 
Awarded Doctorate 


Lois Adele Thompson, assistant professor, 
Department of Business Administration, 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Pittsburg, 
has been awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Education by the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 

The title of Doctor Thompson’s disserta- 
tion. is “Office Service Employment for 
Women Graduates in Metropolitan Okla- 
homa City.” 

She received her Bachelor’s degree from 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
and her Master’s degree from the University 
of Oklahoma. 

Prior to her position at Kansas State Col- 
lege, she taught in Oklahoma schools. 


South Dakota Meeting 


The teachers at the two sections of the 
South Dakota Business Education Associa- 
tion meetings at Huron and Rapid City on 
October 12 and 13 elected Georgeann 
Dykstra, Avon High School, Avon, to the 
office of president. Other officers include: 
vice president, Howard Perry, Lemmon High 
School, Lemmon; secretary, Clara Ollen- 
burg, Washington High School, Sioux Falls; 
and treasurer, Lois Von Seggren, Huron 
High School, Huron. 

Featured speakers at the meeting were 
Vernon C. Whiting, supervisor of business 
and distributive education for the State of 
Wyoming, and C. C. Jacobsen, president, 
National School of Business, Rapid City, 
South Dakota. 
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BUSINESS PRACTICE 


This practice set may be used for general business or record keeping courses. It can be used with eny textbcok or independ- 


List price, $1.88 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 44 


Dallas 2 
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A new integrated emphasis on economic under: 


+ 


The NEW 
Sth Edition 


-Appealir a and challenging . 
to. ALL high school students 


Vocabulary building activities. Since the business-economic¢ discipline has many terms ex- 
pressing specific concepts, it is highly important that the student develop skill in the understanding 
of business-economic terminology. New terms are italicized and defined when first used and then 
reviewed at the end of each part. 


Checking activities. These activities involve the checking of facts and information presented in 
the various chapters of the book. In other words, these are the basic learnings which are needed 
in order to apply facts, information, and basic principles to business-economic problems. But a 
textbook which does little more than this is very inadequate indeed. 


Application activities. The student is required to apply to business-economic problem situations 
the facts and information which he has gleaned from a careful study of each chapter in the text- 
book. 


Problem-solving activities. Provision likewise is made for decision making and problem solving. 
The student is required to solve problems, to take a position on a business-economic situation, and 
to defend that position. A better understanding of how to handle commonplace business problems 
is the result. 


Arithmetic activities. Every consumer and every businessman is confronted daily by situations 
which require the use of arithmetic in the solution of problems. Consequently, GENERAL 
BUSINESS contains a diversity of graded business problems requiring the use of arithmetic. 
Graded learning activities. Provision is made for the student on the upper ability levels. 
Optional questions requiring judgment for answers or solutions are given in a new section at the 
end of each chapter. These questions are graded in difficulty with easier ones given first in each 
lesson. 





SOUTH-WESTERN 


(Specialists in Business 4} 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Ch 

































PLUS THESE MATERIALS 
+ Two workbooks (one for each 


semester) 





+ Seven achievement tests and 
an examination for each se- 
mester P 


+ A comprehensive teachers’ 
manual 


+ Two optional practice sets 


By 
Crabbe 
Enterline 


DeBrum 


BNE RAL 
BUSINESS 


This new book takes into consideration recent changes in emphasis including the need for develop- 
ing economic literacy and the need to challenge the more talented student. Suggestions from many 
teachers are used to build a more effective textbook for the young high school student. 


The eighth edition provides a solid, meaningful body of subject matter that is clearly written in a 
language that will appeal to the student. It integrates the basic and related learnings in vocabulary 
building, in mathematics, in business law, and in other general education areas at appropriate 
places throughout the textbook. Basic economic understandings are discussed in addition to the 
functions and services of business. The student will also develop an acquaintanceship with the 
career opportunities that are offered in the business field. 


Only through an examination of GENERAL BUSINESS, Eighth Edition, can all the changes and 
improvements be truly appreciated. Careful attention was given by the authors and editorial staff 
to the thousand and one “little things” that mean so much to the student and the teacher in the 
classroom. 
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Sixty-Fourth Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 


Sheraton Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 
December 27, 28, and 29, 1961 


Convention Theme—‘‘Education for Business—Serving an Expanding Economy”’ 


‘Education for Busi- 
ness — Serving an Ex- 
panding Economy” is the 
theme for the  sixty- 
fourth annual convention 
of the National Business 
Teachers Association to 
be held at the Sheraton 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, on Decem- 
ber 27 through 29, 1961. 
Hosts for this year’s 





meeting will be the 
St. Louis Business 
Teachers and the 


Mr. Pair 


St. Louis Area Business 
Education Association. 

Dr. James Taylor, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Michigan, and president of NOMA 
International, will be the keynote speaker on 
Wednesday evening. The subject of 
Dr. Taylor’s address will be the convention 
theme, “Education for Business — Serving 
an Expanding Economy.”’ He will describe 
an important development — a program of 
cooperation between NOMA International 
and business teachers across the country. 
Especially significant will be his description 
of the Business Education Conference spon- 
sored by NOMA last spring. 

This year the annual banquet and dance is 
being held on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 28, instead of on the final evening of the 
convention. This new arrangement is being 
tried in the hopes that all who are in attend- 
ance at the convention can plan to attend. 

The banquet speaker, Dr. John H. Furbay, 
director of the world-wide education pro- 
gram of TWA on four continents, will pre- 
sent an up-to-date description of our chang- 
ing times and their relation to business 
education. 

Officers of NBTA this year include: presi- 
dent, Paul Pair, president, Pair Schools of 
Business, Chicago; first vice president, 
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Darlene H. Heller, director, Rockford School 
of Business, Rockford, Illinois; second vice 
president, Mary Witherow, Roosevelt High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri; ex-officio, 
Enos C. Perry, director of business educa- 
tion, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago; 
treasurer, Dr. Russell Cansler, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; secretary, 
Dr. Carl H. Cummings, Dallas Independent 
School District, Dallas, Texas; executive 
board, Dr. James T. Blanford, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; executive 
board, Otto J. Madland, Madison Business 
College, Madison, Wisconsin; executive 
board, John C. Frakes, director of business 
education, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; membership chairman, Hazel M. 
Faulkner, Business Education Department, 
Arlington Heights High School, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois; publicity director, Drusilla 
Ham, Business Education Department, 
Sycamore High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROGRAM 
Wednesday, December 27 


8:00 a.m.—5:00 P.M. 

9:30 p.m.—10:30 P.M. 
Registration 

9:30 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
City Tour 

1:00 p.m.—6:00 P.M. 
Exhibits 


BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
Wednesday, December 27 


1:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, James T. Blanford 
Chairman, Floyd Crank, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 
Only those who registered by November 15 
and were accepted may attend. 
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ADMINISTRATORS AND 
DEPARTMENT HEADS ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 27 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, Russell N. Cansler 


Chairman, Kennard Goodman, West 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
vice chairman, Charles Reigel, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
secretary, James Giffin, Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston 
Theme: “Education for Business Serves 
an Expanding Economy” (Panel dis- 
cussion on ways through which business 
education can better serve the expand- 
ing economy) 
Moderator: Kennard E. Goodman, West 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
The Businessman: William H. Blake, 
executive vice president, National 
Retail Credit Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

The Supervisor: Leslie J. Whale, super- 
visor of business education, Detroit, 
Michigan 

The Department Head: W. Forrest 
Layne, assistant principal, O’Fallon 
Technical High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

The College Student: Allen Blake, busi- 
ness student, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

The High School Student: Lillian 
Foster, business education senior, 
Summer High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Paul Schellhardt, business 
education senior, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


BASIC BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 27 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, Frank Hoffman 

Chairman, Floyd Crank, University. of 
Illinois, Urbana; vice chairman, Marion 
Clark, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; secretary, Justine Nester, 
Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Theme: “Basic Business Education for 
the Expanding Economy” 

Business Meeting 


December, 1961 


Address: “How Business Teachers Con- 
tribute to Understandings in Economic 
Education” 
Speaker: William J. Mason, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 
Group Discussions: “How Economic Un- 
derstandings Are Being Taught by 
Business Teachers” 
Group Discussion Leaders 
Harriet Albin, Monmouth High Schooi, 
Monmouth, Illinois 

Louis Audi, Prospect High School, 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois 

Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois 

Ted J. Boduch, J. Sterling Morton 
Township High School, Berwyn, IIli- 
nois 

Justine Nester, Western Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Anne Rasche, Hughes High School, Cin- 

Roosevelt 


cinnati, Ohio 
Helen Haberman, High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Theodore O. Ousdigian, Marshall Junior 
High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Summary Panel 
F. Kendrick Bangs, 
Colorado, Boulder 
Marvin Clark, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
Herbert Jelley, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Harold Leith, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
William J. Mason, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 
Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
Adjournment 


University of 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 27 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, Robert T. Addison 


Chairman, David Goodman, Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan; vice chair- 
man, Virginia Anderson, Evansville 
College, Evansville, Indiana; secretary, 
Cyrill Johnson, Jones Commercial Insti- 
tute, Chicago, Illinois 

Program: 

“On-the-Job Training in the Automated 

Office” 
Warren E. Bock, divisional account- 
ing manager, Southwestern Bell 
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Telephone Company, 
Missouri 
“Pre-Employment Training Expected 
by the Automated Office”’ 
A.S.T.D. Member, St. Louis, Missouri 
‘What Type of Training Should the 

University School of Business Give 

to Prepare Students for Work in an 

Automated Office?” 

Arthur Mason, dean, Graduate School 
of Business, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri 

“In What Way Can the Private Busi- 
ness College Help in Preparing Stu- 
dents for Work in the Automated 

Office?” 

Roland Ream, Davenport Institute, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

**What Can the High School Do in Pre- 
paring Students for Work in the 

Automated Office?” 

Thomas E. Halstead, principal, 
O’Fallon Technical High Evening 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS INSTRUCTORS 
ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 27 
2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of NBTA liaison 

officer, Gordon C. Borchardt 

Chairman, Robert E. Schmiedicke, Daven- 
port Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
vice chairman, Joe Kautz, Madison 
Business College, Madison, Wisconsin; 
secretary, W. T. Batdorf, Minnesota 
School of Business, Minneapolis 

Theme: “Men and Machines” 

Topic: “Automation in Business; How It 
Will Affect Our Teaching” 

Speaker: John A. Pendery, South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Topic: “Human Relations in the Class- 
room; Put New Life into Your Teach- 
in >> 

ne. Charles A. Anderson, director of 
Dale Carnegie Course of Western 
Michigan, Davenport Institute, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

4:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Traditional NBTA Coffee Hour 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Wednesday, December 27 


St. Louis, 


8:00 P.M. 


Presiding: Paul M. Pair, president of 
NBTA 
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Invocation: Reverend Eldon Clay Frye, 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Univer- 
sity City, Missouri 

Welcome to St. Louis: Philip J. Hickey, 
superintendent of instruction, St. Louis 
Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

Music: Choral Group, Southwest High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, Leontone 
Meyer, director 

Speaker: James Taylor, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan 

Topic: “Education for Business — Serv- 
ing an Expanding Economy” 

President’s Reception 


Thursday, December 28 


7:45 A.M. 

Northwestern University Breakfast 
7:45 A.M. 

Past Presidents’ Breakfast 


8:00 a.m.—5:00 P.M. 
Registration 


9:00 A.M. 
Exhibits Open 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Thursday, December 28 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 A.M. 
Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, Allan F. Barron 
Chairman, Harry Huffman, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg; vice 
chairman, Daryl Knepper, Lakewood 

High School, Cleveland, Ohio; secre- 

tary, Peter Yelick, Warren High School, 

Warren, Michigan 

Theme: ‘The Accounting-Bookkeeping- 
Recordkeeping Team Serves an Expand- 
ing Economy” 

Program: 

Topic 1—Predicting Achievement in 
Bookkeeping Theory—Results 
of a New Aptitude Test, 
Jeffrey R. Stewart, Jr., Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg 

Topic 2—Bookkeeping and Accounting 
for the Upper Range of the 
I. Q. Scale, Helen A. Stuart, 
Main Township High School, 
Des Plaines, Illinois 

Topic 3—The Bookkeeping-Record- 
keeping Team, Richard G. 
Shaffer, Pacific High School, 
San Leandro, California 


. 
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Topic 4—Recordkeeping in the High 
School, Helen Barr, Vandalia 
High School, Vandalia, IIli- 
nois 
Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Thursday, December 28 


9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 

Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, Loretta R. Hoyt 

Chairman, Marion Wood, educational 
consultant, Schenectady, New York; 
vice chairman, John C. Peterson, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks; 
secretary, Kathleen Bernard, DePaul 
University, Chicago, Illinois 

Theme: “Serving an Expanding Econ- 
om > 

Topic: “Business Education and the Im- 
perative of Economic Growth” 

Speaker: Robert Slaughter, vice president, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City 

Topic: “Teaching Methods That Meet 
the Challenge of an Expanding Econ- 
om 99 

Speaker: L. M. Collins, manager, Educa- 
tional Services, IBM 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 

12:00 Noon 
Minnesota Luncheon 


BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 


Thursday, December 28 


1:00 p.m. 
Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, James T. Blanford 
Chairman, Floyd Crank, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Thursday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.m. 
Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, Ann Lind 
Chairman, A. G. Fairman, Bentley High 
School, Livonia, Michigan; vice chair- 
- man, Ray Dannenberg, Western Michi- 
gan University, Kalamazoo; secretary, 
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Bernard Ohm, state supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Springfield, Illinois 
Topic: “How Effective is DE?” 
Speaker: Ralph E. Mason, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 
The Sounding Board 
Leonard Berry, educational director, 
National Retail Credit Association, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
David B. Tuttle, manager of the Con- 
tingent Office, Famous Barr Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri 
Bernice Zimmerman, DE coordinator, 
McKinley High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOL OWNERS AND 
REGISTRARS ROUND TABLE 


Thursday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of NBTA linieon 
officer, Henry Petryk 

Chairman, Louise Grooms, Detroit Insti- 
tute of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan; 
vice chairman, Maurice Baldwin, Sagi- 
naw Business Institute, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan; secretary, Mary Borchardt, 
MacCormac College, Chicago, Illinois 

Topic: “Extending Automation Courses 
to Meet an Expanding Economy” 

Speaker: Arthur E. Carlson, professor of 
accounting and chairman of the Ac- 
counting Department, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, Don Jester 

Chairman, Robert E. Hoskinson, Washing- 
ton State University, Pullman; vice 
chairman, Jane Lahey, Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston; secretary, 
Robert P. Poland, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing 

Theme: “Can Collegiate Business Educa- 
tion Programs Serve an Expanding 
Economy with Greater Effectiveness?”’ 
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Topic: “How Effective is the Collegiate 
Preparation of the Professional Secre- 
tary?” 

Speaker: Mary Virginia Moore, acting 
head, Department of Business Services, 
Michigan State University, East Lans- 
ing 

Topic: “How Effective is the Under- 
graduate Preparation of the Business 
Education Teacher?” 

Speaker: Dorothy E. Crunk, associate 
professor, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

Topic: “How Effective is the Graduate 
Preparation of the Business Education 
Teachers?” 

Speaker: Robert M. Kessel, chairman, 
Department of Office Administration, 
University of Idaho, Moscow 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, Mary Witherow 

Chairman, Alice C. Green, Wright Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois; vice chairman, 
Paul Hammer, Shaw High School, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Tom Hal- 
stead, Cleveland High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Theme: “The Future of Business Within 
the Economic Structure” 

Topic: “Economic Concepts Every Busi- 
ness Education Teacher Should Know” 

Speaker: Louis G. Milione, The American 
Economic Foundation, New York City 

Topic: “How Our Business System Oper- 
ates” 

Speaker: Jack E. Daniels, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Topic: “Educational Outcomes of Eco- 
nomic Instruction” 

Speaker: Enos C. Perry, director of busi- 
ness education, Chicago Public Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, December 28 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, Frank Harwood 
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Chairman, Gordon Borchardt, MacCormac 
College, Chicago, Illinois; secretary, 
Violet Sergent, Hammond Business 
College, Hammond, Indiana 

Program: To be Announced 

Discussion 

Business Meeting 

Election of Officers 

4:15 p.m.—5:15 P.M. 
Indiana University Fellowship Hour 


NBTA BANQUET AND DANCE 
Thursday, December 28 


6:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Paul M. Pair, president of 
NBTA 

Invocation: Dr. Sterling L. Price, Third 
Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri 

Speaker: John H. Furbay, director of the 
world-wide educational program of 
TWA on four continents 

Topic: “Countdown for Tomorrow” 

Presentation of John Robert Gregg Award 
in Business Education 

Introduction of New President 

Announcement of 1962 Convention City 


Friday, December 29 
7:30 A.M. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Breakfast 
Delta Pi Epsilon Award will be pre- 
sented at this time 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Friday, December 29 


8:45 a.M.—9:45 A.M. 
Presiding: Paul M. Pair, president of 
NBTA 
Business Meeting 
9:00 a.m. 
Exhibits Open 


PROBLEM CLINICS 
Friday, December 29 


10:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 


Chairman, Darlene Heller, Rockford 
School of Business, Rockford, Illinois 
Group 1— Changes in the Teaching of 

Typing in an Expanding Economy 
Discussion Leader: Wilmer Maedke, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 
Consultant: Junior High School, 
John L. Rowe, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks; High School, 
Ralph D. Shrewsbury, O’Fallon Tech- 
nical High School, St. Louis, Missouri; 
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College, T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

Recorder: Mary Ellis, Beaumont High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Group 2— Changes in the Teaching of 
Clerical Practice and Office Machines in 
an Expanding Economy 

Discussion Leader: Katherine Humphrey, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Consultant: Elizabeth Melson, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

Recorder: Eloise Wahlfeld, Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Group 3 — Changes in the Teaching of 
Distributive Occupations in an Ex- 
panding Economy 

Discussion Leader: Robert Stickler, 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, Illinois 

Consultant: Ralph Mason, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Recorder: C. Dwight Horn, Beaumont 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Group 4 — The Place of Basic Business in 
an Expanding Economy 

Discussion Leader: Ray G. Price/ College 
of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

Consultant: Mary Christmas, Lawrence- 
ville High School, Lawrenceville, Illinois 

Recorder: Becky Van Matre, Lindbergh 
Senior High School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Group 5— Planning Facilities, Equip- 
ment, and Supplies for Business Edu- 
cation Departments in an Expanding 
Economy 

Discussion Leader: H. B. Bauerinfiend, 
assistant dean, Technical and Adult 
Education, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Consultant: Robert Ferguson, Western 
Illinois University, Macomb 

Recorder: Sister Mary Coleta, O.P., 
Aquin Central High School, Freeport, 
Illinois 

Group 6— Changes in _ Promotional 
Methods in Private Business Schools in 
an Expanding Economy 

Discussion Leader: Keith Fenton, Ameri- 
can Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
lowa 

Consultant: B. W. Dasch, Lockyear’s 
Business College, Evansville, Indiana 

Recorder: Mary Gassaway, Sanford- 
Brown College, St. Louis, Missouri 

Group 7 — Changes in Student Teaching 
and Its Supervision in an Expanding 
Economy 

Discussion Leader: Robert M. Swanson, 
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head, Business Education Department, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 

Consultant: Doris Crank, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal 

Recorder: Jane Lahey, Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston 

Group 8 — New Techniques Used in Busi- 
ness Education in Secondary Schools 

Discussion Leader: Leonard West, 
a Illinois University, Carbon- 

ale 

Consultant: Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 

Recorder: William G. Carpenter, Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Group 9 — Changes Facing the Individual 
Worker in the Business Office 

Discussion Leader: Arnold Pryor, Mallin- 
ckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Consultant: David H. Griffin, Westing- 
house Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri 

Recorder: Ward K. Kaminsky, St. Louis 
Business College, St. Louis, Missouri 

Group 10 — Solving Common Human Re- 
lations Problems in the Business Office 

Discussion Leader: Albert J. Escher, office 
manager, Parke-Davis & Company, 
Skokie, Illinois 

Consultant, W. I. Higginbottom, vice 
president, Industrial Relations, Century 
Electric Company, St. Louis, Missouri 

Recorder: Donna Frost, Southern Illinois 
University, Alton 


BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 


Friday, December 29 


1:00 p.m. 


Under the direction of NBTA liaison 
officer, James T. Blanford 


Chairman, Floyd Crank, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 


PROBLEM CLINICS 
Friday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


Group 1— Changes in the Teaching of 
Shorthand in an Expanding Economy 
Discussion Leader: Sister M. Therese, 
O.S.F., Madonna High School, Aurora, 
Illinois 

Consultant: Beginning Shorthand, Robert 
Grubb, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; High School Tran- 
scription, Dorothy Buerkle, Alton High 
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School, Alton, Illinois; College Short- 
hand and Transcription, Russell J. 
Hosler, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 


son 

Recorder: Kathryn Bernard, DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois 

Group 2— Changes in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting in an Ex- 
panding Economy 

Discussion Leader: James T. Blanford, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Consultant: High School; College, Arthur 
Carlson, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Recorder: Marie Jessa, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal 

Group 3 — Changes in the Teaching and 
Coordinating of Cooperative Programs 
(Office Occupations) 

Discussion Leader: Charles Ridenour, 
Bloomington High School, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois 

Consultant: Patricia Rath, State Board of 
Vocational Education, Chicago, Illinois 

Recorder: Ada T. Songer, Taylorville 
High School, Taylorville, Illinois 

Group 4— Changes in the Subject Matter 
of Basic Business in an Expanding 
Economy 

Discussion Leader: Agnes Lebeda, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Consultant: Marvin Clark, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Recorder: Gladys Bahr, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Illinois 

Group 5 — Changes in the Teaching of 
Adult Business Education in an Ex- 
panding Economy 

Discussion Leader: Glenn Wills, super- 
visor, Technical and Adult Education, 

* Southern Illinois University, Chicago 

Consultant: Herbert Ross, Alton High 
School, Alton, Illinois 

Recorder: Margaret Elam, city supervisor 
of business education, St. Louis Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

Group 6 — Changes in the Curricula in the 
Private Business School in an Expand- 
ing Economy 

Discussion Leader: Floyd Marshall, Gem 
City Business College, Quincy, Illinois 

Consultant: Robert Jewell, Muskegon 
School of Business, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan 

Recorder: Louise Ferguson, Office Train- 
ing School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Group 7 — Changes in the Problems of 
Beginning Business Teachers in an Ex- 
panding Economy 
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Discussion Leader: Inez Wells, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

Consultant: Paul Muse, Indiana State 
College, Terre Haute 

Recorder: Charlotte Boese, McKinley High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri 

Group 8 — Curriculum Problems in Busi- 
ness Education at the College Level in 
an Expanding Economy 

Discussion Leader: Robert Lowry, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater 

Consultant: Eugene Wyllie, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 

Recorder: Frank Lanham, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Group 9 — Problems Facing the New Em- 
ployee in the Business Office 

Discussion Leader: Fred W. Michel, man- 
agement consultant, St. Louis, Missouri 

Consultant: J. Roe Pree, manager, Plan- 
ning Division, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Recorder: Gordon Trotter, Webster 
Groves Senior High School, Webster 
Groves, Missouri 

Group 10— Teaching Proper Attitudes 
forthe Beginning Office Worker 

Discussion Leader: Lyle Maxwell, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 

Consultant: Meria Williams, University 
of Missouri, Columbia 

Recorder: Hazel M. Faulkner, Arlington 
High School, Arlington Heights, Illinois 








ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
Second Edition 
by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and 
reference book provides training in alphabetic 
indexing. It is suitable for a short course or 
a supplement requiring about two weeks of 
work. It contains all the information needed 
for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and 
forms for the indexing problems. When these 
workbook pages have been removed, the in- 
structions and rules may be kept for reference. 
Thirty-two pages and cover. 


List price, 60 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 Burlingame, Calif. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Dallas 2 
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National Teacher Examinations 


Announcement has been made that the 
1962 National Teacher Examinations will be 
held on February 10, 1962, at two hundred 
testing centers throughout the United States. 

At the one-day testing session a candidate 
may take the common examinations, which 
include tests in professional information, 
general culture, English expression, and non- 
verbal reasoning; and one or two of thirteen 
optional examinations designed to demon- 
strate mastery of subject matter to be 
taught. The college which a candidate is 
attending, or the school system in which he 
is seeking employment, will advise him 
whether he should take the National Teacher 
Examinations, and which of the optional 
examinations to select. The deadline for 
submitting applications is January 12, 1962. 

A Bulletin of Information (in which an 
application is inserted) describing registra- 
tion procedures may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly 
from the National Teacher Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


Doctorate for Carrol Waggoner 


Announcement has 
been made by John H. 
Moorman, head of the 
Business Education De- 
partment, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, of 
the awarding of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation to Carrol E. 
Waggoner, supervisor of 
business education, Dade 
County Board of Educa- 
tion, Miami, Florida. 

Dr. Waggoner’s disser- 
tation was entitled, 
“Qualifications and 
Functions of a Business 
Education Supervisor as Viewed by Dade 
County Business Education Teachers.” 

Dr. Waggoner received her Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. Prior to her 
appointment as supervisor of business edu- 
cation for Dade County, she taught at 
Norland High School, Miami, Florida. . 





Dr. Waggoner 
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Designed for an independe 


onan program 





Check these features: 

vA full chapter is devoted to adver- 
tising for the small retail store. 

Vv All widely used media of advertis- 
ing are adequately covered. 

v Increased attention is given to con- 
sumer trends, such as_ ‘‘do-it- 
yourself,’” and how such trends 
effect consumer demand. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


course or a part of the distributive 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 


6th Edition—By Rowse and Nolan 





Vv Television, the latest medium of 
advertising, is thoroughly covered. 


vA number of advertisements are 
also included for the student to 
analyze. 


vA workbook is available. 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Southwestern Private Schools Meet 


The thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the South- 
western Private Com- 
mercial Schools Associa- 
tion was held in Dallas, 
Texas, on October 6 
and 7. President, Louie 
Mathis, manager, Bish 
Mathis Institute, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, presided 
at the meeting. On the 
second day of the meet- 
ing the group was divided 
into managers and 
teachers sections. 

In the managers sec- 
tion, a panel discussed 
legislation affecting the private business col- 
lege. Included on the panel were: Walter J. 
Tribbey, president, Draughons Business 
Career School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; G. C. 
Stewart, manager, Draughon’s Business Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas; Clay Spencer, presi- 
dent, Meadows-Draughon College, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; and moderated by 
Vernon Forrest, American Accounts Train- 
ing Association. This panel discussion was 
followed by an address by Robert W. Miller, 
executive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Business Schools, on “Accreditation.” 

In the managers afternoon session, a panel 
discussion on “‘Course Planning” was held. 
Boyd E. Kern, manager, Southwestern Busi- 
ness University, Houston, Texas, was the 
moderator. Panelists included: Scott 
Russell, Texas State Approval Agency, State 
Department of Education, Austin; Larry L. 
Luing, Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City; and Donald S. 
Chaney, South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles Reigner, The H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland, was the speaker 
at the Saturday evening banquet. 

Yandell S. Beans, Draughon School 
of Business, Little Rock, Arkansas, presi- 
dent of the teachers division, presided at 





Mr. Kern 


the teachers 
session on Saturday. 
The speakers’ were: 
Donald S. Chaney and 
Warren Caster, South- 
Western Publishing Co.; 
Mrs. Verleigh Ernest, The 
Speedwriting Company, 
New York City; and 
Larry L. Luing. 

Lorene O’Hara, of 
Draughons Business Ca- 
reer School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, presided at the 
teachers afternoon ses- 
sion. The speakers were: 
Victor Van Hook, Gregg 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company; 
and Clem Boling, South-Western Publishing 
Co. 

Officers for the new year are: president, 
Boyd E. Kern, Southwestern Business Uni- 
versity, Houston, Texas; vice president, 
Dana Hart, vice president and manager, 
Brantley-Draughon College, Fort Worth, 
Texas; and secretary-treasurer, L. E. Bur- 
ford, auditor, Draughon School of Business, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. The directors are: 
T. C. Barton, assistant manager, Jonesboro 
Business College, Jonesboro, Arkansas; Roy 
Blackwood, vice president, Blackwood Col- 
lege, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; John 
McCray, manager, Draughon School of Busi- 
ness, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; David 
Stanley, manager, Rutherford-Metropolitan 
School of Business, Dallas, Texas; and Louie 
Mathis, ex-officio. 

Teachers division officers are: president, 
Lorene O’Hara, Draughon’s Business Career 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; vice president, 
Frances Coldwell, Brantley-Draughon Col- 
lege, Fort Worth, Texas; and secretary, 
Daryl] Browning, Draughons Business Career 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

It was voted to hold the 1962 annual 
meeting at the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, 
Texas, on October 5 and 6. 


morning 





Mrs. O’Hara 





one. List price, $1.20. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


The REFERENCE MANUAL FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES is a 154-page, paper-bound book, 
covering such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbrevia- 
tions, punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a 
permanent reference for all office workers. It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 44 


Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Liked by both students and teachers... 





APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


8th Edition—By Fisk and Snapp 


You will agree after examining APPLIED BUSINESS LAW that it is a book 
that will hold the interest of your students. It is teachable and understandable. 
At the same time it is challenging and accurate. It has a popular appeal 
because emphasis is placed not only on an individual's legal rights and 
benefits, but also on his legal duties, obligations, and liabilities. 


Cartoon-type illustrations, introductory 
“teaser’’ questions, illustrative case ex- 
amples, reviewing important points — 
these are a few of the proven learning de- 
vices that your students will like in AP- 
PLIED BUSINESS LAW. 





ALSO AVAILABLE 


® Attractive Work- 
book 


® Achievement Tests 


® Helpful Teachers’ 
Manual 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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For Business and 
Economic Education 


Through the Mirror. 1960. This 16mm. 
motion picture in color requires 27 minutes showing 
time. It was produced by The Jam Handy Organization 
to interest young people in careers in selling and to 
help instructors demonstrate the fundamentals of good 
selling. 


Summary. Persons interested in sales work will 
receive some helpful suggestions and ideas from viewing 
this up-to-date film. Several approaches are dramatized 
on how to sell more effectively. In, view of the large 
number of people now cence in sales work and the 
training programs now being offered, this field will 
continue to be pular as a means of earning a living. 
This film on selling, “Through the Mirror,” illustrates 
how a salesman may appear to best advantage in the 
eyes of a prospective customer. 

Recommended Use. “Through the Mirror” is recom- 
mended for use in classes in business education, 
distributive education, vocational guidance, and adult 
education. 


Sale and Rental. This new film may be obtained for 
purchase or rental directly from The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, 
Michigan, or from all Jam Handy regional dealers. 


Money — Functions and Forms. (49 frames) 
This filmstrip was produced as an educational service 
of American Express Company, Travelers Cheques 
Division. It requires about 30 minutes showing time 
and may be obtained in color. A booklet containing a 
running narration when presenting each frame is fur- 
nished with the filmstrip. 


Summary. The purpose of the illustrations included 
is to inform students on how the present use of money — 
its functions and its forms — was developed as travel 
and trade expanded through the ages. The filmstrip will 
also be of particular value in an introductory lesson on 
money and banking, or as a review to determine stu- 
dents understanding of these units. The following 
subject-matter is included: (a) The functions of money 
— measure of value, medium of exchange, store of 
value; (b) The forms of money — animals, crops, shells, 
skins, and coins; (c) Paper instruments — Letter of 
Credit, Bill of Exchange, Bank Notes, Continental 
Currency, Checks, and Travelers Cheques. 

Recommended Use. This filmstrip has been planned 
for use in general business, economics, and consumer 
education classes. It will prove suitable for use in other 
social studies classes where the unit on money is in- 


cluded. 


Sale and Rental. This filmstrip is available from the 
Audio Visual School Service, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York, on a free-loan basis. 
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The AV Index. 1961. Published by Audio-Visual 
Research Institute. A guide providing information on 
materials now listed in selected publications. Infor- 
mation in the index is useful to all those concerned with 
obtaining teaching tools for more effective instruction. 

Summary. It is designed in two parts: Part I includes 
a listing of A-V tools, materials, and procedures. Part 
II includes a listing of A-V information pertaining to the 
various subject areas. This arrangement provides an 
easy-to-use resource guide for pre-service teachers, who 
are studying the nature and use of instructional mate- 
rials and equipment, and in-service teachers who daily 
use these teaching tools. 


Sale. A single copy sells for $2.95. Special discount 
prices will be given for orders in larger quantities. Order 
from and make checks payable to Audio-Visual Re- 
search Institute, 1846 Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan. 


Small Business, U. S. A. 1958. This black and 
white film requires 33 minutes showing time. Presented 
as a service to businesses by Dun and Bradstreet. A 
story of Main Street in any typical town showing true- 
to-life business operations. 


Summary. The film points out how small businesses 
are the backbone of every American community. Such 
important phases as managing, buying, accounting 
records, and skills of operation are emphasized with 
guidance suggestions. Included in the Main Street 
enterprises are big, middle, and small businesses. 

The following points and methods were evaluated 
as being essential for any successful business enterprise: 
(1) Merchant instinct and know how; (2) Seasonal buy- 
ing skills; (3) Intelligent and progressive financial 
management; (4) Accurate record keeping; (5) Integrity; 
(6) Willingness to take advice and criticism; (7) Main- 
tain a sound credit rating; (8) Keep up with modern 
trends including sales methods, appearance of building, 
window displays, and latest styles; (9) Develop impulse 
to sell and save profits for expansion purposes; (10) Re- 
cognize and follow the road signs to an effective opera- 
tion and management of a successful business. 

The purpose of this film is to bring buyer and seller to- 
gether, thereby rendering a valuable community service. 
Dun and Bradstreet, with its active field representatives 
and consultants, renders this service by providing facts 
and information relative to various businesses financial 
standings and credit ratings. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in consumer education, advanced business, salesman- 
ship, and guidance courses. 

Sale and Rental. Request from Modern Talking 
Pictures, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
Available as a free educational service. 
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llighlights effective selling as it 1s done in business 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SELLING 


7th Edition-By Wingate 
and Nolan 





























General principles of selling 
are emphasized. They repre- 
sent the fundamentals that 
govern the effectiveness of 
the salesperson in a retail 
store, the counter girl in a 
dry cleaning establishment, 
the attendant at a service 
station, the waitress in a 
restaurant, the farmer who . 
sells from a roadside stand, 
the wholesale salesman, and 
the specialty salesman. Ma- 
terials have been drawn 
from successful enterprises 
throughout the country. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is in- 
tended for use in an introductory course in 
salesmanship when taught by the class 
method or in a cooperative program. It 
emphasizes the importance of selling from 
the customer’s viewpoint. The basic skills 
of arithmetic and English as applied to 
selling are reviewed. Personal salesman- 
ship is put to work in the final chapter, 
How to Secure a Job. 





Problems and projects, requiring original 
thinking and outside investigation, at the 
end of each chapter, and a continuing 
merchandise project running throughout 
the book will help hold the interest of the 
student and will give him a practical pro- 
ficiency in the art of selling. 
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Distributive Education Issues. Monograph 102. 
1961. By Roman F. Warmke, associate professor of 
business education, Colorado State College, Greeley, 
Colorado. Published by South-Western Publishing 
Company. 

This monograph includes a limited portion of a thesis 
submitted to the Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota in 1960 in partial fulfillment of the re- 
= uirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

his study was completed under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Warren G. Meyer and Ray G. Price. 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the opinions 
of distributive education leaders about current dis- 
tributive education issues and to ascertain their opinions 
on the importance of these issues in determining effective 
operating procedures in distributive education. To 
achieve this objective it was necessary to identify cur- 
rent distributive education issues, and identify dis- 
tributive education leaders. 

The study merely measures opinions. Whether a 
practice is right or wrong has no bearing in the final 
summary as given. The distributive education issues 
considered were identified by: (a) a literature review, 
(b) interviews with selected distributive educators, 
(c) an analysis of reasons for certain school adminis- 
trators’ discontinuing distributive education programs, 
and (d) an analysis of opinions of merchants about cur- 
rent issues. 

This monograph contains the following parts: Part 
I, “Minimum Requirements for Distributive Education 
Personnel”; Part II, “Other Distributive Education 
Issues.” Part II contains the following subheadings: 
(1) Objectives, Guidance and Philosophy; (2) Organi- 
zation and Administration; (3) Curriculum and Related 
Issues; (4) Steering and Advisory Committees; (5) 
vg pr ener 

y of this monograph may be requested from the 
South. > Ween Publishing Company office serving your 
area. Single copies are available for school administra- 
tors, directors of business education, and teachers as a 
free service. Larger quantities may be requested for use 
in teacher training programs. 


Production Speed Chart. By Ellis J. Jones. 
This 20-page mimeographed booklet has been prepared 
for use in typewriting and shorthand transcription 
classes. Its use will reduce the time consumed in figuring 
words-per-minute rates on production assignments. 
Students can determine their speed on production work 
in a matter of seconds. 

Address all inquiries or orders to Business Education 
Department, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minnesota. The price for copies of this booklet is 
re eee 50 cents each; 5 or more copies, 45 cents 
each. 
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REVIEW 
of NEW 
Literature 







Annotated Bibliography of Materials in 
Economic Education. 1960-61. This 52-page 
ublication was compiled by the Joint Council of 
Doonenie Education to assist the overworked teacher 
in the selection of materials available in the field of 
economic education. 

This is an up-to-date bibliography which can, when 
used properly, greatly enrich the curriculum and make 
teaching and learning more rewarding. Publications 
best suited to the needs of the teacher or professor 
engaged in economic education are classified under 
14 topical headings. Each listing is accompanied by an 
explanatory annotation, the price (if any), and grade- 
level placement. For the convenience of those wishing 
to order materials, the Bibliography has a directory 
containing names and addresses of the 198 organizations 
and agencies whose publications are listed. 

This booklet may be ordered from the Joint Council 
on Economic Education, 2 West 46th Street, New 
York 86, New York. The price is 50 cents a copy. 


Job Guide for Young Workers. 1960-61. Pre- 
pared by the Office of Program Review and Analysis 
working in conjunction with the Employment Service. 
It is based primarily on materials compiled in the 
Bureau of Employment Security with the assistance of 
state employment security agencies. 

This 72-page, paper-bound booklet has been prepared 
to help students get off to a good start in the world of 
employment when they graduate from high school. One 
of the main objectives of the bulletin is to help youth 
compare the characteristies, and the long- and short- 
run benefits of fields of employment before selecting an 
occupation. The guide indicates the career possibilities 
that are available. It contains a listing of the existing 
job opportunities, the various areas, sizes, and com- 
plexities which will improve chances of getting into 
rewarding fields of work. The students will learn about 
the — changes that are constantly occurring in 
the labor market, where more than 4 million firms 
provide employment for our Nation’s work force in over 
24,000 different kinds of jobs. 

This booklet can be used as an effective reference 
guide in helping young people learn about jobs they can 
obtain after graduating from high school. School 
counselors, business teachers, and their students will 
get maximum benefit from the publication when used 
as a text in a course on “Occupations” or “‘ World of 
Work” for eleventh and twelfth grade students. The 
information arn pee to the individual job descriptions 
will be most helpful to those who enter the labor market 
after graduating from high school. 

Order from Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price per 
copy, 45 cents. 
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The Sixth Edition 


SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


by Agnew and Meehan 


From the very first page to the last page of 
the last chapter this new book sets an 
example for the prospective stenographer 
or secretary. There is no lost time. The 
textual material and the practical student 
activities at the end of each chapter move 
the student along in a purposeful pattern 
of skill training, and in the acquisition of 
new knowledge. Everything is done to 
help assure the student's success on the 
initial job in the modern automated office 
and to build a background of information 
that will help in getting future promotion. 


The sixth edition of SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE is designed so that it 
can be used effectively as a regular class- 
room textbook providing study and work 
assignments, or as a reference and selec- 
tive assignment book in an integrated 
office practice course. A workbook and 
achievement tests are available. 








CORRELATED FILING MATERIAL 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, Second Edi- 
tion, correlates with the sixth edition of 
SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE. After 
a student has studied the filing assignments 
in the textbook, he is then capable of com- 
pleting this filing set that covers the four 
basic systems of correspondence filing 
(alphabetic, numeric, geographic, and 
subject) and specialized filing systems re- 
guiring the use of coding. The use of 
FILING OFFICE PRACTICE assures each 
student a usable skill in modern filing 
techniques and procedures. 
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Chuckles 












The Modern Version 


When the modern child hears the story of Cinderella 
he’s apt to ask: “ When the pumpkin turns into a golden 
coach, is that regarded as straight income or capital 
gains?” 


Not Alone 


The reason there were fewer wrecks in the old horse- 
and-buggy days was because the driver didn’t depend 
wholly on his own intelligence. 


It’s the Thought 


A young man approached the counter at which 
Christmas cards were being sold. 

“Have you anything sentimental?” he asked. 

“Here’s a lovely one,” replied the salesgirl. “To The 
Only Girl I Ever Loved.” 

“That’s fine, I'll take four —no— six of those, 
please.” 


Never Let It Be Said 


The dean of a girl’s school was troubled because the 
girls insisted on crossing the street in front of the school 
without going to the corner. Warnings, penalties, 
and lectures did no good. Finally, the dean had a sign 
painted and set it up in the middle of the block. From 
that time on, the girls always walked to the corner 
before crossing the street. What did the sign read? 
“Cattle Crossing.” 


Oh, Girls! 


A second grade teacher reports that during class con- 
struction of a “space ship” she noticed one of her boy 
- was upset and close to tears. The teacher asked 

what his trouble was. “The girls want to put up 
curtains in our space ship,”’ he blurted. 
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Disheartened 


A city dweller spending a weekend with an old rural 
friend was told by his host one morning that he might 
try his luck at quail hunting while the latter accom- 
panied him. 

The day started brightly, with the oldster’s fine 
pointer racing joyously through hedge and brush in 
quest of coveys. Soon he began finding them, coming 
to point time after time, but just as often the visitor 
blasted away furiously without ruffling a feather. 

Gradually the pointer’s enthusiasm waned, and as 
his happy racing slowed at last to a half-hearted trot, 
the visitor remarked, “Gets tired quickly, doesn’t he?” 

“He isn’t tired,” quietly replied the host. ‘‘Just 
embarrassed.” 


2??? 
What is the difference between an old dime and a 
/ 


new penny? 
Nine cents. 


Imagine That! 
“Do you see many strange sights?” the woman asked 
the office window washer. 


“Sure do,” he replied. “Up on the fourth floor, there’s 
an office where everybody is working.” 


Definitions 


Highbrow: A person who can listen to the William 
Tell Overture without thinking of the Lone Ranger. 


Filing Cabinet: Where papers get lost alphabetically. 


Hobby: Hard work you wouldn’t do for a living. 
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by 
Textbook 
for 
Low-ability 
Students 











for a 


one-year 





course 
in senior 


high school Simple language 


Minimum textual material 
Maximum activity 


This book is carefully designed to provide meaningful business problems at the 
slow learner’s level of understanding. It provides for the development of skills 
that the student can use in simple clerical office jobs in which record keeping is 
involved and in everyday personal business activities. Topics are arranged in a 
logical sequence to help the student realize the purpose and value of the work 
being done. 


Each of the 95 jobs is carefully arranged for easy and thorough learning as 
follows: (a) related arithmetic warm-up drill, (b) aim of the lesson, (c) explana- 
tion (including recall of related learning and motivation), (d) sample problem, 
(e) step-by-step solution of the sample problem, and (f) practice problems. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Male, single, retirement age, with both B.S. and A.M. 
pom, alge wants position teaching secretarial subjects 
only, part-time on t-time salary. Prefer teaching 
terminal courses in this area in junior or senior colleges. 
Sal no particular object, but must have good comfort- 
able living quarters. Want classroom work only, no field 
work, soliciting, or office work. No objection to teaching 
adult and evening classes. Available January 20, 1962. 
Address, No. 33. 


Man, age 25, with 5 years experience in all business sub- 
jects desires teaching position in private or public school, 
or college. Has B.S. and M.A. degrees. Address, No. 30. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Leading Midwest business school wishes to employ a 
high-grade male registrar for gone contact work. 
Must be an ethical producer. igh earning potential. 
Wonderful opportunity to become permanently con- 
nected with a top-rated school. Address, No. 34. 


An old established business college in the South has 
openings for two teachers. Man to teach accounting and 
allied subjects; woman to teach typewriting, Gregg and 
S writing shorthand. Both must have d ® 
agg send photograph with data sheet. Address, 

‘o. 32. 


Male or female instructors wanted in bookkeeping, 
typewriting, Speedwriting, office machines, and office 
practice for term schools in Nevada and California of 
rapidly expanding 60-year old Reno Business College. 
State law requires degree (any field) or 5 years experience. 
Starting salary, $400-$500, depending’ upon qualifica- 
tions. t budget permits raises to $600. Teach both 
day and night school. Choice of location. We will teach 
accepted applicants business subjects that they do not 
know. No age limit. Permanent or temporary accord: 
to desires of employee. Send resumé or contact: Reno 
Business College, California Avenue, Reno, Nevada, 
Attention, James S. Ketchel, President. 
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Experienced teachers, male or female, with degree in 
business education to teach accounting, shorthand, type- 
writing, law, psychol , and soon. Progressive business 
i iocated in Florida. Good starting salary. Address, 

0. 36. 


Well-educated male instructor wanted to head Busi- 
ness Administration Department in degree granting, 
accredited junior college. Male students. Must be well 


qualified. Salary commensurate with ex ence and 
ability. Twelve-month contract if desired. ition open 
about August 15, 1962. Arrangements now. Location, 


New England. Address, No. 29. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced business education instructor, plus a 
background in the merchandising and office fields, would 
like to purchase a part interest in a successful business 
school with the option to buy the entire operation. Pre- 
fer Midwest or West. Address, No. 31. 


Near new and used Stenograph Machines wanted. 
Address, No. 35. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Illness forces sale of small business college in Chicago 
area. Capacity 70 students. Small overhead. Perfect 
location. Ideal for man and wife. Priced low for quick 
sale. Address, No. 28. 


North Carolina business college. Thirty-four years of 
successful operation. Has Speedwriting and Nancy 
Taylor franchises. Excellent fall enrollment for three 
teacher operation. Attractively priced. Owner has other 
financial interests. Address, No. 23. 


Secretarial school located in large eastern city. Estab- 
lished over 30 years. Excellent reputation. Enrollment 
between 500 and 700 yearly. Day and evening session. 
Coeducational. Approved for training of foreign stu- 
dents. Address, No. 37. 


FOR SALE 


Yearbooks, ECTA and NBTA, from 1928 to 1961. Also 
33 additional books in business education, as well as 29 
other valuable books in education. Allin excellent condi- 
tion. The set will’not be broken. State your offer. 
Address, C. W. Kammerer, Head, Business Education De- 
partment, Central High School, Detroit 6, Michigan. 
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The Gth Edition 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC 


PROBLEMS 


By 





Gives students an un- 
derstanding of our 
free enterprise system 
and the interrelation- 
ships of the individual 
with business and gov- 


ernment. 


Emphasis is placed in this book upon the 
application of economic principles to the 
solution of the problems of individuals 
and of society in general. Facts, proce- 
dures, and practices are used to emphasize 
realism and to lead the student through the 
experiences of using the mechanics of our 
economic society in solving vital problems. 


The textual material of CONSUMER ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS is highly integrated so 
that the student gets a picture of the total 
pattern of present-day economics. Certain 
chapters also include legal and business 
applications where they apply. Other 
chapters deal more specifically with busi- 
ness practices and procedures, but also 
include economic emphasis where it 
applies. The Problems to Solve and Com- 
munity Problems and Projects at the end of 
each chapter will help the student apply 
what he has learned in realistic, practical 
everyday situations. 


W. Harmon Wilson and Elvin S. Eyster 











A living, moving, dynamic 
treatment of the forces 
that surround all citizens 
in their daily lives 





An optional workbook of 
projects and study guides 
is available. Many com- 
prehensive projects are in 
the workbook that cannot 
be given in the textbook. 
Legal forms, business 
forms, and special sta- 
tionery are provided when 
needed. 


A series of seven achieve- 
ment tests and a final 
examination provide a 
comprehensive testing pro- 
gram. 
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Economic Education— 
A Challenge 
(Continued from page 153) 
investigate the possibility of incorporat- 
ing economics courses into their degree 
programs. 

b. Attending workshops, clinics, semi- 
nars, and institutes dealing with eco- 
nomic education. These activities are 
growing in number and availability 
throughout the United States. 

c. Keeping abreast of current economic 
activities and thinking by reading 
books, newspapers, and other literature 
and by attending professional meetings. 

3. ESTABLISH AN ECONOMIC EDUCATION PRO- 

GRAM IN YOUR SCHOOL BY: 

a. Offering one or more courses in eco- 
nomic education. In view of the already 
crowded curriculum, it may be neces- 
sary to substitute economic education 
for a comparatively less desirable 
course. In many business education 
curriculums, economic education 
should take precedence over some of the 
courses currently offered. 

b. Gathering materials and developing an 
economic education library. The Joint 
Council on Economic Education has 
available a publication listing suggested 
economic education items to be included 
in the library of secondary schools.® 
The Council has also published a list of 
selected economic education films.’ In 
addition, economic education materials 
selected by the task force will soon be 
distributed to all high schools in the 
United States. 

Although business educators can take cer- 
tain immediate steps to promote and develop 
economic education, the only ultimate solu- 
tion to the problem of mass economic educa- 
tion is for the colleges and universities to 
develop new programs for teacher training in 
economic education. There is a great deal of 
truth in the expression that teachers cannot 
be “retreaded.” A new generation of 
teachers specifically trained in the funda- 
mentals of economic education for the 
secondary level is needed badly. In the long 
range development of economic education, 
this is probably the single most important 
consideration. 

In addition, publishing companies must 
put out new textbooks and other materials 
relevant to economic education. At the 


present time, most textbooks are entirely 
unsuitable for economic education programs 
in secondary schools. 

The implications for business educators 
relative to economic education are quite 
apparent. Economic education is a compara- 
tively new and exciting field that deserves 
general education status. Economic educa- 
tion, as a part of business education, needs 
the support of business educators. As busi- 
ness educators, let’s use the talents we have 
and promote economic education. If we do 
not, we will be doing a great disservice to our 
profession, to ourselves, and to society. 








Texas Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Texas Busi- 
ness Education Association, held in Houston 
on October 19-21, the following officers were 
elected: president, Loyce Adams, Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, Huntsville; vice 
president, Alice Etheredge, Pearland High 
School, Pearland; treasurer, Vivian Sim- 
mons, University of Texas, Austin; historian, 
Phelma Moore, Pan American College, 
Edinburg; reporter, Eldoras B. Jenkins, East 
Texas Baptist College, Marshall. 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


Third Edition 
by Robert Fisher 


This textbook-workbook provides an intensive 
pre-employment review of the requirements 
and basic skills that are necessary for clerical 
positions in government and in industry. 
In addition to providing an extensive review, 
it also gives the student practice in taking 
tests of the type commonly used to screen 
prospective employees by personnel offices. 
An eighty point inventory of clerical skills 
and information is given at the beginning of 
the textbook-workbook, and a one hundred 
point comprehensive final examination con- 
cludes the text material. Each basic section 
provides a pretest, a concise statement of the 
basic rules, and questions or problems, and 
one or two tests. 


Price, $1.60 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 











‘Joint Council on Economic Education, Suggestions for a Basic Economics Library for Secondary Sehools 


(New York, September, 1960). 


7Joint Council on Economic Education, 100 Selected Films in Economic Education (New York, 1960). 
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Honor for Pauline Dunsmore 


Announcement has 
been made by the Michi- 
gan State superintendent 
of public instruction of 
an honor given to Pauline 
Dunsmore, Muskegon 
Senior High School, 
Muskegon, Michigan, by 
the Michigan State Fair 
Association. 

Mrs. Dunsmore was 
selected by the State 
Fair Association as the 
first business education 
teacher to be honored at 
the annual ‘Teachers’ 
Day as the “Michigan 
Teacher of the Year.” 

The purpose of the award to one teacher 
each year by the State Fair Association is to 
increase the public awareness of outstanding 
contributions made by educators to the 
local, state, and national welfare. 





Mrs. Dunsmore 


Edwin Nelson Joins 
U. S. Office of Education 


Edwin L. Nelson, former state supervisor 
of distributive education for Iowa, has been 
appointed to the Distributive Education 
Branch, Division of Vocational Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, as a specialist for 
the Central Region. 

In his capacity as state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, Mr. Nelson developed a 
cooperative program in Iowa high schools. 

Prior to his appointment as state super- 
visor, Mr. Nelson was a teacher-coordinator 
in Omaha, Nebraska, and Sioux City, lowa. 

He received his Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees from the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

+ . e 


New Owner at Greeley 


Dr. W. Donald Nelsen is the new owner of 
the Greeley Commercial College, Greeley, 
Colorado. The fifty-seven year old school 
was purchased from Mrs. Edith Adrian, who 
retired after fifty years of educational service 
to Greeley. 

Dr. Nelsen has served on the business edu- 
cation staff at Colorado State College, 
Ft. Collins, for the past several years. He 
was formerly on the staff at Northern 
Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan. 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL 
AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING 


3rd Edition—By Fisher 





The third edition of INTENSIVE CLERICAL 
AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING is organ- 
ized into seven parts as follows: 


PartI. Grammar; Punctuation, and 
Capitalization 

Part II. Vocabulary and Spelling 

Part III. Arithmetic 

Part IV. Business Information 

Part V. Tests of Aptitudes and Capaci- 
ties 

Part VI. Typewriting and Shorthand 


Part VII. Employment 


An Inventory of Clerical Skills and 
Information is a new feature of the third 
edition. It is in the nature of a pretest. 
Following this inventory the student is told 
where he may receive help concerning 
any of the eighty items he may have missed. 


A perfect score is indicated for each pre- 
test, exercise, and test in INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING. The last two pages in the workbook 
provide space for the completed date and 
the student’s score on each assignment. 


South -Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 44 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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The 3rd Edition 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By Bowman and Oliverio 





Four sets of~dictation discs containing selected business letters from 
SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, Third Edition, are now available. 


Each set of records contains four 45 rpm records, 48 minutes of dictation. 


Two of the sets are entitled ‘The Challenge Series.’’ The other two sets of 
records are entitled ‘‘5-minute Dictations.’’ Set No. 53 (four records of 
“The Challenge Series’’) contains progressive speeds from 50 to 120 words 
per minute. Set No. 54 (four records) of this series covers progressive 
speeds of 80 to 150 words per minute. Set No. 461 (four records) contains 
5-minute dictations ranging from 60 to 90 words per minute and Set 
No. 462 (four records) 5-minute dictations ranging from 100 to 130 words 
per minute. 


These records may be used with SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, 
Third Edition, by Bowman and Oliverio or they may be used independently 
of this textbook. The list price of each set is $5.75 and the teacher net 


price is $4.31 a set postpaid. Information about and orders for these records 
should be directed to: 


DICT ATION DIS € COMPAN Y 
170 Broadway 
New York 38, New York 
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Business Education, Science, 
and Mathematics 
(Continued from page 150) 

That we provide practical initial training 
for youngsters who will leave the school and 
earn their living in an office world is shown 
by Keystone High Fifty-Nine,* which re- 
vealed that in Pennsylvania 25.1 per cent of 
the graduates of the Class of 1959 followed 
the business curriculum. Girl graduates of 
the business program made up 42 per cent of 
the total girl graduates. This was the highest 
single category; the college preparatory 
group was second with 35 per cent. The 
second most common post-high school ac- 
tivity was that of office work which took 12.7 
per cent of all graduates and 22.3 per cent 
of the girl graduates, the highest post-high 
school activity for girls. 

The value of high school business educa- 
tion preparation is shown by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, From School to Work,' 
a study of 22,000 students which reported 
that 60 per cent of the girl graduates found 
office jobs while only 11 per cent of the non- 
graduates entered the business world in this 
way. About a year later, 72 per cent of the 
girl graduates and 16 per cent of the girl 
dropouts were in office work. 

There is also the opportunity to provide 
upgrading training for those who are on-the- 
job. This area of office education has only 
been touched by our schools and we are 
remiss if we do not serve this need. A system- 
atic program of refresher training for those 
who have, at one time, had some office skills 
and have allowed them to become rusty is 
another area of desirable emphasis. Here, we 
can play a real part in the development of our 
society by redeveloping saleable skills among 
our adult population. This aspect has a 
social impact in the redevelopment areas of 
our nation where a vast potential of skill is 
lying dormant because the business educator 
has not provided a way to tap it. 

In summary, it can be. suggested that: 
(1) In the immediate future there will be 
change. Change in educational organization 
content and method. (2) There is oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity for business and office 
education to play an increasingly important 
part in our national educational picture. 
(3) There will continue to be a demand by 
society for better education in better ways 


for all youth.. It is our challenge to provide 
such education. In many ways, we live in 
the best of times and in the worst of times. 
We face immediate change and must be 
adaptable enough to meet this challenge. 








Supervision or Snoopervision? 
(Continued from page 159) 
points will reveal the degree to which they 
are contributing to effective rapport in his 
activities: 

Discuss with eB the need for the super- 

visor having all information possible in 

order to coordinate activities effectively. 

Secure needed information from the start 

and supplement it frequently. 

Let the teachers know where they stand — 

at the beginning and frequently during the 

school year. 

Provide situations for continuous exchange 

of information. 

Maintain records in a usable form. 

Organizations experiencing effective rap- 
port between administration, supervision, 
and teachers are typically pleasant places 
to work and are better able to achieve the 
goals set before them. Information must be 
available so that all persons concerned can 
readily see whether they are on the right 
track; the track heading toward the objec- 
tives of the organization. 

It is up to the supervisor to strive to secure 
and use this information in such a way that 
the term “snoopervision” may be used, but 
in a pleasant, positive, and understanding 
way. Why not strive for “super snooper- 
vision.” 





WORD DIVISION MANUAL 


A paper-bound book of 109 pages based upon 
research to determine the most frequently 
used words. ‘Words are listed alphabetically 
with proper division and an indication of 
their frequency. 


Price, $1.52 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 











‘Keystone High Fifty-Nine, -A Statistical Study of Pennsylvania Publie High School Graduates, Class of 1959, 
Educational Research Monograph Number 1, Governor’s Committee on Education, (Harrisburg, Pa., 1960). 


5 From School to Work, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 


(Washington, D. C., March, 1960). 
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A Room For Economic 
Geography 
(Continued from page 157) 


Sound economy is a distinct advantage 
for devoting a room to economic geography. 
Ask any business teacher about the storage 
and maintenance of his equipment. He will 
point to the protective coverings on his 
office machines, to the permanently installed 
typing tables, and to the preventive main- 
tenance procedures which his department 
has established. In short, he will point to 
equipment which has been properly installed 
and properly maintained. 

It has been pointed out that the economic 
geographer will have to shoulder respon- 
sibility for moving his equipment from room 
to room. It is quite possible that he will be 
unaware of just what equipment really exists. 
Indeed, there have been cases where hitherto 
unknown geographic teaching aids have 
been discovered in dusty interdepartmental 
storerooms. Such materials, like the Dead 
Sea Scrolls of antiquity, were moved about 
from one storage area to another with time 
gradually erasing their nomenclatures from 
existing inventories. Obviously, if an adding 
machine were found to be missing, there 


would be an immediate investigation, few 
seem to care about a misplaced wall map. 
It is no wonder, then, that every academic 
year witnesses the purchase of new maps, 
charts, and globes. Maps cost money, and a 
glance at any number of supply catalogues 
will show that they are far more expensive 
than most people think. 

Any chemistry teacher will inform the 
reader that there is a right way and a wrong 
way to store scientific apparatus. The proper 
way disencumbers instruction and insures 
economy; the wrong way costs money. This 
principle applies equally to geographic equip- 
ment. Unless the geography teacher has 
proper storage facilities at his command, he 
will not be able to maintain, to utilize, and 
even to account for his materials. Necessary 
storage facilities are an integral part of the 
geography room. 

A room planned for the teaching of eco- 
nomic geography is a necessity for every 
school that offers the subject. A room which 
is devoted to the instruction of the discipline 
will inspire both teacher and student. It will 
be found that such a room is economical in 
time and money. Economic geography is 
a subject which is essential to understanding 
the commercial world in which the student 
will earn his living. 





© AWARDS & 


BOOKKEEPING oll TYPEWRITING 


Awards are available for 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING consisting of Certificates of Credit, 
Certificates of Proficiency, Honor Rolls, and Award Pins. A circular describing 
these awards and giving suggestions for their use will be sent upon request. 
The certificates and honor rolls are furnished free. 
The award pins for both 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING and 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING have been attractively redesigned 
and are available in bronze, silver, and gold. The actual size of these new pins 
is shown above. They are sold to schools or teachers at the following prices: 

Bronze, 30¢ each or $3.30 per dozen 

Silver, 35¢* each or $3.85* per dozen 

Gold, 40¢* each or $4.40* per dozen 

(*add 10% for Federal Tax) 


Since pins are sold at cost, a remittance must accompany each order. 
order will be billed. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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By LH yon 


CONTENTS 


Writing Small 
Letters 
Writing Capital 
Letters 


Writing Numbers 
and Symbols 


Practical Applica- 
tions 


Printing Capital 
and lLower-Case 
Letters 


Applied Penman- 
ship 


Here is a new edition of a popular combination 
textbook and workbook that has built into it a 
complete teaching plan for the improvement of 
a student’s handwriting skill. This book rec- 
ognizes that the best way to teach a student to 
improve his handwriting is (1) to motivate him 
to want to improve his skill, (2) to show him how 
he can improve the legibility of his handwriting, 
and (3) to provide applied exercises that will 
develop handwriting skill. 


A diagnostic chart accompanies the second 
edition of APPLIED PENMANSHIP. This chart 
shows the “right’’ way of writing small letters, 
capital letters, and joining wing strokes. It also 
shows the ‘wrong’ way of writing individual 
letters. Remarks accompany the “‘wrong”’ let- 
ters telling how to correct them. 


The teachers’ manual has been improved and 
enlarged. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas2 
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A selection of 
machine books to 
fit the needs in 
YOUR school... 





These materials have a successful history in 
the classroom. Thousands of schools are using 
one or more of these titles. Each is a combina- 
tion textbook-workbook except MACHINE 
OFFICE PRACTICE. Achievement tests are 
included in each textbook-workbook except 
OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY- 
DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE, the TEN- 
KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, 
the ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE, the 
FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MA- 
CHINE COURSE, and OFFICE MACHINES 


COURSE are basic textbooks. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE covers the basic operations 
of all types of adding machines and calculators. ADVANCED KEY-DRIVEN CALCULA- 
TOR COURSE is an advanced textbook to follow KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE. 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE is a set that should be used after a reasonable skill has 
been developed on any type of adding machine or calculator. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
By Agnew 
(A combination of the following courses) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


By Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


ADVANCE KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By Agnew-Brady 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE Set 
By Agnew 

(For any calculator or adding-listing 
machine) 


ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
ING MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago 44 


Dallas 2 
Burlingame, Calif. 





